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Street and House Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with double skirt of steel-blue serge, 
trimmed with velvet, bias folds, and fringe of the same 
color. ‘Tight-fitting paletot of the same color, looped 
behind with a bow and ends. A simulated scarf, 
trimmed with a band of black velvet and bias folds set 

on in points, with deep silk fringe across the ends, is 
' arranged on the front of the paletot. Bonnet of black 
velvet and satin, trimmed with brown leaves and black 
lace. Coiffure of long curls. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gray poplin. The trimming con- 
sists of bias folds and rosettes of gray satin and fine 
cord of the same color, and simulates a tunic, closing 
diagonally in front. High corsage and plain sleeves. 
Linen collar and cuffs. Hair waved in front, with 
long curls behind the ear. 

Fig. 3.—Short dress and paletot of bear’s-ear cash- 
mere, richly trimmed with velvet, silk cord, and buttons 
of the same color. . The under-skirt is trimmed round 
the bottom with bands of bear’s-ear satin and velvet. 
Velvet beret of the same color, trimmed with satin folds 
and an aigrette. : 

Fig. 4.—Short dress of black silk, cut in points and 
scallops round the bottom, and trimmed with ruches 
and bias folds of the same material and black fringe. 
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Long under-skirt of violet satin. Black velvet paletot, 
trimmed with satin folds and fringe. Large passe- 
menterie buttons and silk tassels are set on the bottom 
of the over-skirt and paletot. Violet velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with satin ribbon of the same color and a spray 
of roses with leaves. 

‘ig. 5.—Dress and scarf mantilla of brown reps, 
trimmed with satin folds and fringe. Deep flounce 
surmounted with two straight bias folds of satin, and 
satin piping set on in points, around the bottom of the 
dress. Over-skirt of the same material, trimmed round 
the bottom with fringe. Brown velvet round hat, with 
aigrette. 


Towel Rack. 

Tas towel rack is of carved oak. In the central 
medallion put a looking-glass, and in the little side me- 
dallions embroidery. Either of the medallion designs, 
p. 916, is suitable for the little medallions. They are 
worked with beads on canvas in the colors which the 
illustrations designate; or may be worked in wool or 
silk instead of beads. The medallions are fastened on 
pasteboard and set into the frame, and brown paper is 
pasted on the back. The towel rack is designed to be 
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NIGHT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD.. 


Werner I hang o’er wintry fields stretched stark 
In cerements of white silence, whose repose 
Is girt by forests that across the dark 
Shoot with a sudden sway from their bronze boughs 
The sifted silver of a thousand snows, 
Making more awful quiet; or I rouse 
Fierce polar summits to hurl back 
The flying shafts of flinty foes, 
And, couchant, flash in hasty ire 
With crusted mail and icy sheaths entire 
A storm of splendor underneath my blows— 
Oh, slowly up the windy way I beat, 
The glory dips, the fires eclipse, 
The angry sparkle makes retreat— 
Ruby the cliffs that melt to fairest rose, 
By sapphire heavens darkly kissed, 
And coven crags splinter from base to spire 
Beryl and amethyst, 
At many a tempest-graven dint and hack 
Bickering and glancing to my slow attack— 
Yet shrouded into phantoms as my track 
Leaves the wide air a shadow! 
Whether o’er these I sail, or where I list, 
Whether o’er mountain-top or spongy meadow, 
Neither rebellion nor antagonist 
Find I, that by my first breath blenched 
Through sullen flashes, 
Falls not as utterly involved and quenched 
And self-consumed to ashes— 
Leaving the universe before me 
Till, boding ruin every where, 
Crystalline beakers of a foreign glory 
Spill in the upper fountains of the air. 
Then, mounted high midst ever-deepening concaves, 
In golden showers the outer darkness staining, 
O’er the slant edges of the rolling world 
I see the sunbeams raining ! 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
ACCOMPANYING THIS NUMBER FOR Dc. 5, 1868. 
To be followed by others in quick succession, 





Fig. 1.—Under-skirt of yellow and white striped 
foulard, with a flounce set on somewhat scant, and 
surmounted by a pinked ruche of yellow silk. Diana 
over-dress of yellow reps, open in front, bordered all 
the way round with a frill of the same material, and 
looped up at the sides with a large bow. Corsage 
square in front, and trimmed with a frill and bow; 
sleeves almost tight, and edged with a frill, Pleated 
fichu inside the corsage. 

Fig. 2.—Blue poplin dress for young girl, with man- 
telet of the same, trimmed with a silk ruche of the 
same shade, and confined by a belt. 

Fig. 8.—Dress of violet velvet. Mantelet like the 
dress, trimmed with wide black lace. The tabs of 
the mantelet cross in front, and are fastened behind 
half-way down the skirt with a bow of Ottoman reps. 





Ie Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns of Bridal Dresses, Veils, 
etc. 3 Walking Dresses, Chemisettes, Fichus, Cra- 
vats, Breakfast Caps, Crinolines, Paniers, Fancy 
Work, ett. ete. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. 


HERE seems to be a rather general feeling i 


that the making of one’s will is calculated 

in some way to hasten his demise. Hence a 
great many excellent people who have property 
to leave, and very well-defined intentions as to 
whom to leave it, put off the necessary formali- 
ties till they are suddenly stricken down by 
death, and forced to let their effects be distribu- 
ted by the hand of the law, perhaps in the man- 
ner most alien to their inclinations, Now, in 
point of fact, the tranquillity that comes from 
having one’s affairs in order is above all things 
conducive to recovery; while the sick man, 
writhing under the consciousness of leaving 
them in an unsettled state, may by this very 
anxiety bring his illness to a fatal termination. 
It is often affirmed that the law makes equi- 
table provision for such an emergency. Were 
this so, no more need be said on the subject; or 
indeed we should rather be inclimed to depre- 
cate the interference of individual caprice with 
this just distribution. In some respects the as- 
sertion is correct, The law is just in setting 
aside all privilege of primogeniture or sex, and 
dividing the property equally among the chil- 
dren, Their interests at the father’s death are 
propesly cared for, But as regards the widow 
the injustice is obvious, Asa rule, throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, a young 
man marries poor and grows rich with his wife, 
he as the bread-winner and she as the careful 
economist of his earnings. The estate which 
they accumulate is due to the efforts of both. 
Yet, ifthe wife dies, this common property passes 
unconditionally to the husband ; he can squan- 
der the estate ; disinherit the children ; or marry 
again, and leave the whole to the children by 
the second marriage; the first wife’s children 
not being supposed, in this case, to need any 


protection, Ifthe husband dies, it is very dif- 
ferent, The law instantly steps in and takes 


from the wife’s hands the management of her 
own household; and she, who has been used to 
reign supreme in her home, is forced to apply 
to strangers for permission to take the slightest 
step with regard to her own property. How 
humiliating this must be to a high-spirited wo- 
man can be readily imagined by any man who 
will fancy inher place. Again, the use 





alone of one-third of the real estate is granted 
her. With the use of the whole estate during 
her lifetime she might end her days in ease and 
comfort, and lend a helping hand to her chil- 
dren in case of need. Or even with the full 
ownership of one-third of the property she might 
possibly put herself in a position to earn a com- 
fortable support; but the pittance afforded by 
the interest on one-third of a homestead, for in- 
stance, is only a mockery, which leaves her de- 
pendent on the generosity of her children or 
friends—a position to which we are persuaded 
that no generous-minded man would willingly 
subject his wife, The consequence is that, among 
the masses, a woman who has always lived in 
competence immediately sinks, on her hus- 
band’s death, to comparative penury and de- 
pendence, ‘The pretext is that the interests of 
her children need protection; but who will say 
that these interests are not as safe with the mo- 
ther as with the father, and that a possible step- 
father is to be dreaded more than a possible 
step-mother ? 

In the present state of the laws it is the duty 
of every husband to make a will that shall in- 
sure to the partner of his fortunes the life-en- 
joyment of their joint savings, and make her 
the honored benefactor of their children, instead 
of the humble recipient of their bounty, too 
often churlishly doled out to her by sons or 
daughters-in-law. 





NEW MUSIC. 


E have received from Witt1am Hai & 

Son, 543 Broadway, New York, the fol- 

lowing new pieces of music, which we recom- 
mend to our readers : 


“Marron Lez.” Ballad composed by Writ1am Vin- 
oznt Wattaor. Price 85cents. This is one of those 
charming ballads of Wataor’s which are destined to 
become familiar in every parlor. 

“So Far Away.” Ballad by Janz Stroman Torry, 
author of ‘‘ La Primarara,” “ Estelle Valse,” etc. Price 
35 cents. A simple ana easy ballad, somewhat after 
the style of Retonarpr's famous song, “Thou art so 
Near and yet so Far.” , 

“Tux Op Frienps Sritu.” Song and chorus by 
Cuartes Henry, Price 35 cents. Sung nightly by 
Mr. Monror Dempster, Bryant's Minstrels, 

“To Mary in Heaven.” Words by Roserr Burns; 
music by Joun Dantets. Price 35 cents. One of those 
sweet, plaintive ballads which go right to the heart. 

‘*BestpE THY Grave, Motuer.” Words by W. L. 
GarpneR; music byG.Soonora. Price 35cents. Sung 
nightly, with great applause, by Gzorez Jackson, of 
Hootey's Minstrels. 

“ GznTLE Serine.” Nocturne by Wri11aM Vincent 
Wattace. Price50 cents. This is one of WaLLacr’s 
best works. Bright, sparkling, and not difficult. 

“By tue Sap Sza Waves.” Arranged by Ricuarp 
Horrman. Price $1. <A brilliant and effective ar- 
rang t of that popular ballad, 
mend to all good pianists, 

“Sruyvesant Gator.” By Paur Sremmmacen. In- 
troducing the comic song ‘Not for Joseph.” Price 
50 cents. 

“Captain Jinks (of the Horse Marines).” Galop 
played by Grarutta’s Seventh Regiment Band. Ar- 
ranged by C.Purrner. Price 50 cents. 

These are two fine galops, well arranged for dancing. 


Witt1am Hatt & Son will send any of the 


above pieces by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
marked prices. 





which we recom- 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


Y DEAR RALPH,—I hear that you are 

very anxious to see Bohemia. You have 
heard such pleasant praises of Bohemians that 
you will have no peace until you feel that you 
are one yourself. The very name has an at- 
tractive music, a suggestion of happy vagrancy, 
of a modern idyl, My friend Mr. Pry, who 
gives me this news of you, says that you would 
like to have a word from me of my own Bohe- 
mian experience—if I happen to have had any 
—in order that you may judge whether Bohe- 
mianism, if we may use a horrible word, is a 
desirable kind of manner upon the great road 
that we are all traveling. 

Well, my dear boy, if I tell the truth, I sup- 
pose I must confess that I am, and always have 
been, a Bohemian. I hope not exactly a ‘‘ Bo- 
hemian-Tartar ;” but I have certainly loitered 
@ great deal upon that ‘‘sea-coast in Bohemia” 
to which the poet alludes, And with what a 
merry company! Where wasit? Every where. 
Do you mean to bring me to the cold fact of 
geography? Why, Wall Street, the Exchange 
itself, Fulton Market, the Campagna, the Baths 
of Caracalla, Amalfi, Capri, Salerno, yes, and 
further still, are Bohemia. 

Upon any one of these soft, sad Indian sum- 
mer mornings I come out of my room and set 
forth upon that meditative, sauntering pace 
which you have remarked often enough in gen- 
tlemen of my years. I breast the swift, steady 
current of the men of business sweeping resist- 
lessly down town. They smile and nod—those 
that I know—and they say to each other ‘‘ What 
an inveterate vagabond he is! why doesn’t he 
do something?” And they press on to the 
Brokers’ Board and ‘do something” in Erie, 
or Fort Wayne, or whatever the stock of the 
moment may be. To do that, you see, is not 
to be a vagabond. To hang round that door 
in Broad Street, to sit in a shop of some kind 
and sell for more than you pay, pleases the 
worthy gentlemen who are concerned for me. 
They pity me as I pass. Quits, gentlemen; I 
sail for Bohemia, 

What a curious and pleasant voyage! These 
are children going to school, and how fresh and 





bright are their young faces! They scud along 
like a fleet of little smacks, upon whose white 
sails the sun flashes. How they cheer the great 
waste! Bon voyage, little smacks! And here, 
what is this? What a storm must have smitten 
this craft that seems even now to be staggering 
under its fury! The sails hang forlorn, the 
masts are sprung, the hull is shabby and bat- 
tered. Poor woman—I mean poor ship—what 
@ voyage you have had, and how hopeless you 
look! And is this Turner’s Temeraire, this 
placid, stately vessel calmly gliding along and 
fitly framed in the pensive Indian summer 
morning? ‘There are the credentials of famous 
days of action in this splendid old craft now 
laid up in ordinary and creeping about as if to 
sun itself and kindle its proud old memories a 
little. I suppose it is really a grave old gentle- 
man who has lived wisely and fought his good 
fight, and who now floats along bravely toward 
the final haven. 

And is it the Indian summer that bewitches 
every thing and makes a stroll in the busy 
streets a voyage to distant shores? No, my 
dear Ralph, it is the Bohemian spirit that pos- 
sesses the mind and touches the eye and fancy 
of the dweller in that pleasant land. I have 
seen a little Italian boy with his heavy harp or 
his violin standing on a sunny spring morning 
before that window in which is the beautiful 
blooming oleander, and his face grew tender, 
and the roar of the street died out of his con- 
sciousness, and he was once more in Italy with 
the vineyards rising high over him, and the lazy 
Mediterranean lapping upon the shore below. 
People as they passed said, “What a pretty 
Italian boy!” But I smiled, for I knew that he 
was a Bohemian. 

What is Bohemia? Why, it is Gipsy-land, 
Don’t you know that all gipsies come from Bo- 
hemia? And did you suppose that they all 
encamp under a wagon upon the country roads 
at night, and do nothing but steal chickens, 
tinker old pots and pans, and tell Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s fortune? Step down these steps 
with me into this rather dismal cellar. It has 
horrible little cells upon each side, with a fixed 
wooden table in the centre of each, and fixed 
wooden benches, It is all very dingy, and prob- 
ably very dirty, and the gas is lighted, or ought 
to be, all day long. The table-cloths—! And 
there is a smeared mustard-jar and opaque oil 
and vinegar cruets. It smells, you observe, of 
stale oysters and yesterday’s fried fat. Is this 
the lee of a wagon upon a country road? Yet 
this is Bohemia. 

At least so I was told when I was there. 
Several persons came in, I remember, and seat- 
ed themselves at the table. ‘They were gener- 
ally quite young, and there were two or three 
young women among them. They ate oysters 
or a chop or a beef-steak, and they drank a 
great deal of whisky, and puffed tremendous 
clouds of tobacco-smoke. The women drank 
also, and smoked. ‘They all talked loud, and 
laughed a great deal. The talk was of thea- 
tres and books and papers, and of actors and 
authors. They cracked jokes—excellent, many 
of them—braad, a good many of them; and they 
praised each other, and laughed at a mutual 
admiration club somewhere. IfI were to judge 
from the tone of venerable experience, and of 
utter exhaustion of all forms of life that reveal- 
ed themselves in the conversation, there was 
not one of the jovial company who was less than 
three hundred years old. Such age and ex- 
perience were very impressive. I stepped quiet- 
ly to the host, who stood behind the trough 
opening oysters dextrously, and I asked him in 
a whisper whethgr these were boon compan- 
ions of Rip Van Winkle recently arrived, or 
perhaps some of the Seven Sleepers lately awak- 
ened. The host did not pause in his sleight- 
of-hand, and rather contemptuously answered, 
‘*Them folks? Why, they are Bohemians.” 

Bohemians of the press I afterward heard 
them called, and my informant added, with quite 
as much contempt as the oyster opener, ‘‘ They 
are fellows who live by their wits.” Yes, re- 
plied I, with some fervor, and so, thank Heav- 
en, was Shakespeare. I suppose it is quite as 
honorable to live by your own wits, dear Ralph, 
as by your grandfather’s, Young Harry Dia- 
mond smiles very loftily at his old school-mate, 
Dick Whittington. ‘‘ Dick lives by his wits,” 
says Harry. My dear young friend, I reply, it 
is very fortunate for you that you are not thrown 
upon such a support. Indeed, it is true of all 
genuine Bohemians that they live as Harry’s 
friend Dick lives. The gay girl who comes 
from the camp to look at Sir Roger’s hand, or 
the old swarthy witch who peers into the coun- 
try girls’ faces, or the hang-dog-looking rogue 
who offers to mend your kettles, or the hopeful 
young actress, or the newspaper critic, or Bé- 
ranger, or old Homer, or any other minstrel— 
all live by their wits. But how does the great 
merchant live, or the famous lawyer? Is it in 
any other way? To live by your wits, then, 
does not of itself make youa Bohemian. Dear 
me! why, there is my lord the Archbishop, and 
their lordships the Bishops, and the overwork- 
ed minister of the Starve Hollow congregation, 
for whom there is to be a donation party next 
Tuesday to keep the poor man going—do they 
not all live by their wits, and do I hear you, 
my dear Ralph, or any other irreverent person 
call them Bohemians ? 











No, no, my dear boy, Bohemia is within you. 
The toughest old hunx of a Ralph Nickle- 
by may have an estate there as well as Tom 
Hood ; and you shall suddenly come upon its 
soft valleys and sunny heights in the most 
= retreat upon the North River as in 
the Broadway oyster-cellar. ‘The resolute dis- 
sipation of the oyster-house is often only a sign 
of the thing, of longing for it, but not of its pos- 
session, To be a Bohemian, my good Ralph, 
it is not necessary to drink a great deal of 
whisky, and smoke endless pipes, and do other 
much more questionable things. It is not nec- 
essary to be unclean and gross and profane. 
The purest Bohemian I know is the simplest 
and most modest of men. He smokes his pipe, 
and he drinks his glass of Capri, or of Monte 
Pulciano, or of Lagrimi Christi, if he can get 
them; but he does not abuse those good gifts 
nor himself. He will not be an exhausted, 
wretched wight at fifty, but as genial and gay 
at sixty as he is at half that age. 

Bohemia is loafer’s land. It is the easy, 
happy realm of the artists and the poets, or 
rather of people of their temperament. For he 
certainly, although an artist, was not a Bohe- 
mian who rapped at thy door, Tomasino, thy 
door on the quattro piano in Rome—how many 
hundred years ago?—on that night, or, more tru- 
ly, morning, when we sat drinking hot, spiced 
wine, and puffing heavy volumes of smoke, and 
trolling comic and sentimental staves—yet such 
as sister or sweet-heart might have heard. 
What a night it was! how gay, yes, and how 
innocent, and so long, long ago! It was one 
of those happy moments when we enjoy and 
know that we enjoy. It was the quattro pi- 
ano, old friend, just below the stars. It was 
the garret, if it had been any where but Italy 
—but the garret of which Béranger sang, and 
of whose poem Father Prout made so delicious 
a paraphrase. Thackeray tried his hand at it 
also; but the passionate abandon of Father 
Prout wonderfully reproduces the song: 

“Yes, *twas a garret! be it known to all, 

Here was Love's shrine ; 
There read, in charcoal traced along the wall, 
Th’ unfinished line. 
Dreams of my joyful youth! I'd freely give, 
Ere my life's close, 

All the dull days I’m destined yet to live, 
For one of those! 

Where shall I now find raptures that were felt, 
Joys that befell, 

And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 
In attic cell?” 

Well, well, my dear Ralph, I am as bad as 
the Antiquary taking Mr. Lovel to the blue 
chamber—or was it the green?—and losing 
himself in sentimental reveries. I was saying 
that, although an artist, the good man was not 
a Bohemian who rapped at our midnight or 
morning door, and, peering gravely through the 
smoke and the jollity at his young nephew, 
said, ‘‘ Ezekiel, you had better come home.” 
Ezekiel, who had not spared his talents for 
amusement, returned the grave salutation with 
a twinkling glance, and answered, ‘‘ Uncle Eb- 
enezer, all baggage at the risk of the owner.” 
The door closed, and we saw Uncle Ebenezer 
no more. 

Your Bohemian n:ust, of course, have some- 
thing of the natural vagabond in his nature, 
a genial temperament, a generous imagination. 
These are the qualities that send him saunter- 
ing through the Exchange when it is busiest, 
and he pleases himself with watching those 
eager, humming men, as with watching the 
breaking and foaming and slipping of waves 
upon the sea-shore. The world is his oyster— 
and is that the reason why he was called the 
oyster-house critic ? 

You see, my good Ralph, that a man can 
not make himself a Bohemian, Nature makes 
him. He may dive into cellars, and be beery 
and smoky and lazy and dirty, and live from 
hand to mouth; but such things are the trap- 
pings and suits, not the substance of what he 
seeks. ‘Thackeray was a Bohemian; so was 
Paul Duggan. Yet how different they were! 
“He is the best drawer of heads since Van- 
dyck, but not a Bohemian,” wrote Thackeray, 
introducing a friend. Remember it is not the 
beer and swagger—it is the brains and the 
heart that make the Bohemian. And so, dear 
Ralph, good-by. Your friend, 

An QLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS GOODS FOR MOURNING. 


MPERIAL serge is taking the place of bom 
bazine for handsome street suits worn in deep 
mourning. ‘This is the same material as bomba- 
zine, a mixture of silk and wool, but with better 
body and more distinct twill, and is as soft and 
full to the touch as Thibet merino. It is slightly 
more than a yard wide, worth from $2 75 to $3. 
At one house it is quoted as high as $4. The 
coarser English serge, all wool with a very broad 
twill, is durable and lustreless, and makes a serv- 
iceable winter suit for traveling and shopping. 
The price is from $1 a yard to $2. It should 
be trimmed with the wide serge braid, sometimes 
called Hercules braid. ; : 
Biarritz cloth, an all-wool fabric resembling 
corded delaine, is even more desirable than serge 
for street wear, as the straight longitudinal cords 
are more readily cleaned than a bias twill. $2 
a yard buys a handsome article, about forty inches 
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wide. The well-known Empress cloths, a good 
heavy quality at $1 50 a yard, and the thick pop- 
lin alpacas with demi-lustre at $1 a yard, are the 
best goods for ordinary street suits. 

Henrietta cloth, which is really a silk-warped 
cashmere, retains its dead black color as long as 
a thread of itremains. It makes a more elegant 
house dress than bombazine, and costs from $2 
to $3 a yard. Ladies who retain their partiality 
for bombazine are reminded that the English 
bombazine will give greater satisfaction in wear- 
ing than the light, frail fabric made by the 
French. English bombazine costs from $2 to 
$3 a yard. Lupin’s is the best French brand. 
Black cashmere with double twill is in demand 
for both house and street dresses. The glossy 
alpacas are not considered suitable for mourning, 
but a demi-lustre alpaca of firm texture will be 
found serviceable and inexpensive for house 
dresses. It costs from fifty cents to eighty-five 
cents a yard. A variety of velours and ottoman 
reps are shown, but are generally too lustrous. 
Only the woolen reps is suitable for deep mourn- 


ing. 

The Bonnét and Pousons silks with half lustre 
are serviceable for mourning silks, but should be 
worn only in the house. A gros grain with but 
little gloss and of excellent quality is sold in the 
three-quarter width for $4 a yard. The lustre- 
less faille and the cashmere de soie with thicker 
threads than gros grain are the richest materials 
for full dress. $5 to $10 a yard is the price. 
Heavy, dowager-like Antwerp silk falling into 
rich lds has a broad reps, and is marked $10 
for yard wide goods, and $18 for a rare article 
a yard and a half wide. A thick silk for youn- 
ger ladies in slight mourning has a satin stripe two 
inches wide. 

HALF-MOURNING. 


Dresses of solid purple and gray are not now 
used for half-mourning. The black materials 
mentioned are chosen, and are also trimmed 
with black—not crape or plain folds, as in 
deep mourning, but pleated frills, quillings, and 
ruches of thick silk. A purple bow at the 
throat and the trimming of the hat is the only 
color introduced. In suits the petticoat is some- 
times of purple, and the kid gloves are stitched 
with the same shade. 

CLOAKS AND SUITS. 

Paletots of the different Astrakhan furs, trim- 
med with Angora fringe, make the handsomest 
cloaks for mourning. Astrakhan cloth is also 
greatly used. It is from $9 to $20 a yard. 
The dead black beaver cloths are made into 


half-fitted uines, with cape and belt, trim- 
med with bands of silk, or bordered with As- 
trakhan. 


Serge and Biarritz cloth suits are heavily lined 
or wadded, and the outer garment is used as a 
cloak with other dresses. ‘The pelisse is worn 
with a belt and small cape. The trimming is 
several narrow folds overlapping each other. 
Five folds, each an inch wide, in a cluster, 
headed with piping, trim the skirt; three folds 
the cape and pelisse. Puffs, paniers, and gath- 
ered ruffles are incongruous with mourning at- 
tire, as they look gay and dressy. Pleated trim- 
mings and festooned drapery are more in keep- 
ing, such as box-pleated ruches and flounces, 
and small capes looped with rosettes, and the 
Camargo looped upper skirt over a petticoat 
bordered with a pleated flounce. Arrange the 
flounce in groups of box-pleats, three in a clus- 
ter. It should be bound at the lower edge, and 
headed with a pleated ruche of the same, or a 
bias band two inches wide. The Camargo up- 
per skirt has six breadths; the side-widths are 
narrow and gored. ‘The skirt is quite long and 
caught up in pleats at the sides and back. Heavy 
worsted fringes and the serge braid, so strong that 
it is called Hercules braid, are used for plain suits. 
Crape quillings are soon destroyed. ‘The mate- 
rial of the dresses is the best trimming for hand- 
some suits. With the addition of an Astrakhan 
collar and muff, a flannel-lined suit can be worn 
all winter. $30 buys a good set of black fur 
trimmed with Angora fringe. 

Thibet merino and Cashmere long shawls are 
worn in the burnous style, a fold arranged in 
the back, and the long end thrown over the left 
shoulder. 

BONNETS AND VEILS. 


English crape doubled over a high frame, with 
a pleated crape diadem, is the favorite bonnet 
for winter. Bombazine is not used as it is too 
heavy. Narrow ribbons tie under the chin, and 
long crape folds are left hanging in front, caught 
together by a bow or a slip-knot. The white 
ruche of tarlatan is only worn by widows. It 
extends merely across the forehead in the dia- 
dem style, White tarlatan bows at the throat 
are not used. ‘The veil of English crape is worn, 
tied over the bonnet, It is usually a yard and a 
half long, but the length is varied according to 
the degree of relationship, 


COLLARS AND HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Standing collars with wide lapped ends are the 
best for mourning, as the corsage is usually made 
high and close. The two-inch hem of cambric 
handkerchiefs is deep black, a better style than a 
border above them. Jet and onyx jewelry is in 
massive styles, likecameos and coral. The watch- 
chain should also be of jet. 


VARIETIES. 


Scotch plaid gauze for evening dress is among 
the novelties worn abroad. Colibri velvets of 
the changing hues of the humming-bird are seen 


in Paris, 
For the work-table we have seen very pretty 
shears and scissors, edged with the finest steel, 
with silvered handles, In this connection a con- 
venient scissors sharpener is worthy of mention, 
composed of a small circular steel by which a 
lady can easily sharpen her own scissors. 
Numerous inquiries on the subject of house- 





furnishing induce us to give some brief hints on 
the prevailing styles. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Furniture for drawing-rooms is copied from 
the Louis Seize period. This differs from the 
Pompadour style in heavy, broad, straight sofas, 
and chairs with low square backs, stuffed and 
tufted throughout, the wood of the frame visible 
only at the feet. Gilded wood is greatly used. 
The most showy suits are of gilt or white-wood 
covered with satin of a solid color, such as pale 
blue, light green, or fawn color. The cherry- 
colored satin is found to. be most generally be- 
coming. Pear-wood stained to represent ebony 
is combined with gilt, throwing it into bold re- 
lief. ‘Tasteful designers deplore the elaborate use 
of gilt, and only commend it when associated 
with other woods. It has always a tawdry look, 
and is soon tarnished. ‘The fashion will not be 
@ permanent one. 

Satin and the terry reps thickly tufted are used 
for upholstery. Brocatel is entirely out of fash- 
ion. The beautiful tapestries are in better keep- 
ing with the Louis Quinze styles, but have never 
been properly appreciated in this country. 

An elegant drawing-room lately furnished has 
@ moquette carpet, pearl-color strewn with gar- 
lands of flowers. ‘The furniture is upholstered 
with light blue satin, tufted and edged with a tri- 
colored cord, cherry, blue, and drab. Curtains 
of the same satin with a tapestry border in which 
these three colors enter. Lace shades beneath. 
The long marquise sofa consists of a French con- 
Jidante, or sofa for two, with marquise arm-chairs 
attached to the ends. Variously shaped satin 
chairs are about the room, and upright reception- 
chairs of all gilt in bamboo pattern. 

Ebony cabinets are low and flat-topped, and 
are inlaid with marquetry of the Algerian Tuya 
wood, the purple amaranth and gilt. The cov- 
er is of the colored Spanish marble brought from 
the Pyrenees. A cabinet of fancy woods, an in- 
laid table, or a writing-desk in a boudoir afford 
a pretty relief to rooms furnished with plain 
woods. 

Faience, a clay material with raised figures, 
is being introduced for medallions, ornaments in 
furniture, vases and jardinieres. The designs are 
antique, the colors deep and strong, somewhat re- 
sembling majolica. A valuable piece shown us 
is a large vase from the French Exposition. It 
is tan-colored, with raised flowers in natural hues. 
The price is $200. 

Parlor suits of solid black walnut, upholstered 
with wool reps are the best choice for people 
of moderate means. ‘These are made up in 
as good style as the most expensive material, 
but in less elaborate design. Plush is being 
used again by economical families who have sit- 
ting-room and parlorin one. It wears well, and 
is not expensive. A handsome suit of drab reps 
has a wide stripe of scarlet plush in the centre 
of each piece. The narrow frames of mantle- 
mirrors are covered with scarlet plush edged with 
gilt and ebony. 


LIBRARIES. 


The library admits of a more severe style of 
fitting up than other rooms, Waxed walnut- 
wood upholstered with woolen reps with velvet 
border studded with steel is the prescribed furni- 
ture. Curtains of the same reps with walnut 
cornices. Low book-cases with glass doors. 
A long centre-table covered with a cloth to 
match the furniture and bordered with morocco. 
Carved walnut mantle and mirror-frame. Low 
clock of richly-carved wood on the mantle. The 
Holland carpets and rugs thickly tufted are 
shown for libraries, They are in small, eccentric 
figures, and are expensive but durable. $11 for 
the square yard is the price, * 


DINING-ROOM. 


The dining-room should be a cheerful apart- 
ment, filled with light but substantial furniture. 
Butternut-wood with ebony bands is coming into 
favor for dining-rooms, but the present demand 
is for light oiled walnut upholstered with tan- 
colored leather dotted with gilt. Scarlet leather 
is alsoused. Green is out of fashion. The low, 
broad mantle is of carved wood, supporting a 
large mirror, or else an oil-painting, framed with 
the prevailing wood with narrow gilt moulding. 
The walls are hung with embossed paper re- 
sembling the pale Russian leather in Rennais- 
sance designs. High buffet with dark marble 
top, and a carved wood or bronze medallion or- 
nament. Striped reps in tapestry patterns for 
curtains, or plain reps with tapestry border. An 
open side-table for the carver has shelves under- 
neath for dishes, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


Instead of the light styles of bedroom furniture 
quoted in the spring suits of dark rose-wood and 
black walnut are now selected, with a view to 
giving an air of warmth and comfort to the room. 
Ebony mouldings and delicate gilt tracery orna- 
ment these suits. A curious-grained French 
walnut decorates the American walnut. Wal- 
nut shows wear less than any wood. We were 
shown elaborate chamber suits costing from $800 
to $2000. A manufacturer informs us that he 
has in process of making bedroom sets of ten 
pieces, solid walnut, plate glass, and three mar- 
ble-top pieces, the chairs with cane seats, which 
he can sell at the low price of $125 the suit. At 
another house, one of the best in the city, we 
saw an order executed that provides nearly all the 
furniture in a small house for $1800, a sum often 
given for a chamber suit. All the materials, 
wood, glass, and marble, are of as good quality 
as is used in the most elaborate styles. The par- 
lor is furnished with black walnut upholstered 
with crimson reps. Mantle and mirror-frame in 
keeping with the furniture, and an inlaid cabinet. 
Waxed walnut and brown reps in the library 
with mantle and clock. Full dining-room suit 
of oiled walnut upholstered and studded with gilt 





nails. Lisbon marble slab on the buffet. Carved 
mantle. The bedroom furniture is simple and 
light, but tasteful and substantial. Purchasers 
make a great mistake in buying furniture at the 
‘*cheap” establishments. The best manufac- 
turers pay as much attention to details in their 
low-priced wares as in the most costly. 

A desirable article for people who live in small 
rooms is a new sofa bed. In the daytime it 
forms a handsome and comfortable sofa with 
stuffed back, and ornamental wood at the sides. 
At night it is easily unhinged, forming a double 
lounge. A receptacle for bed-clothing is be- 
neath. It is shown in walnut and reps at prices 
varying from $45 to $65. Elastic sponge is 
being used for stuffing mattresses and furniture. 
It is as elastic and springy as the best horse hair, 
than which it is cheaper, and is said to be de- 
structive to vermin of all kinds. The best spring 
mattresses are divided in the centre so that they 
can be easily moved, and are provided with a 
double set of springs. Price $30. Pillows re- 
tain the flat, square, French shape. 

Arctic down quilts, made up in Turkish calico, 
are exceedingly light and soft and warm for in- 
valids. Price $18. Handsome comfortables at 
$65 are made of silk wadded with eider down. 

For boudoirs a pretty fancy in imitation of the 
Venetian is a beveled mirror with glass frame in 
asolid sheet. The frame is carved and engraved 
with light tracery. 

A convenient secretary bedstead, lately pat- 
ented, has the appearance of a handsome secre- 
tary in the daytime, and is easily transformed 
into a bed at night. ‘There is a large mirror, 
three drawers, cupboard room, and an arrange- 
ment for a wash-stand. Price $100. 

Among the easy-chairs is the comfortable 
Spanish rocker, fitting snugly to the back, with 
cushioned arms. It is sold in green reps and 
walnut for $25. A reclining chair, that almost 
serves for a bed, has a striped tapestry centre, 
with plain reps at the sides. A sensible gift for 
the holidays is a chair of this kind, with the cen- 
tre stripe embroidered by the donor. The nee- 
dle-worked stripe should be from a yard and a 
half to three-fourths of a yard long, and six or 
eight inches wide. A folding chair, that may be 
put away in a small space in a corner, has a 
plush stripe in the centre. - 


HALL FURNITURE. 

Hall chairs and sofa are covered with scarlet 
leather and tan-color, slightly gilded. Hat- 
stands have large mirrors in the centre, with pegs 
at the side for hats. A colored marble slab is 
over a drawer for brushes. Bronzed metal racks 
for umbrellas. A pretty idea for a hallis a square 
rustic frame with pegs for holding canes. 


CURTAINS. 

The new style for drawing-room curtains is a 
lace window-shade attached to rings drawn over 
rods by pulleys which gather the shade to the 
side instead of the top of windows. ‘Tamboured 
muslin and dotted Swiss shades have monograms 
embroidered in the centre. The elegant terry 
reps, satin, and striped tapestries, are used for 
lambrequins and side draperies, trimmed with 
thick cords and bands of velvet, with large tassels. 
White linen shades, with spring rollers like those 
used for carriage curtains, are selected for plain 
rooms. Smyrna silk in chintz patterns is shown 
for bedroom windows. ‘The wall-paper is of ex- 
actly the same pattern, and the furniture is up- 
holstered with French chintz. 

For information received we are indebted: for 
mourning, to W. Jackson, A, T. Stewart & 
Co., Lorp & Taxtor, ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co., Lake & M‘Creery, and Miss Pace; for 
scissors and sharpener, to Henry Seymour & 
Co. and Bergen & BainsrinGeE; a on a 
ni upholstery, etc., to WARREN WaRD 
Co, Pune & Srymus, L. Marcorte, I. E. 
WaALRAVEN, and Van Norven & Gouravup. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue new “Lady of the White House” will 
probably prove one of the most popular that has 
ever occupied that position. Like her husband, 
she is not conspicuous for flummery or non- 
sense. There will be no attempt to ape the 
grandeur of a regal court, and no vulgar striving 
after mere sensation. Mrs. GRANT is a lady who 
has maintained, through every event which has 
marked the vicissitudes of her husband’s life, an 
admirable demeanor. She was his helpmeet in 
days of adversity, and has shared his honors 
without being dazzled by the brilliancy of his 
new position. 

—Mr. Morty, the historian, whose name is 
mentioned in connection with a position in the 
Cabinet of General Grant, is of about the aver- 
age height, spare, wiry, with a good head, dark 
hair, full beard and mustache widely sprinkled 
with gray, has a clear voice and muscular utter- 
ance, 

—Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the Danish 
novelist, is a bachelor, With great talent for 
roving about. He is as often heard of in Spain, 
France, Holland, or Switzerland as in Copenha- 
gen; is a great favorite at courts, but still more 
a favorite with the people on account of the 
kindly, humanizing spirit of his novels. 

—Professor GoLDWIN Smit has arrived at 
Ithaca, New York, to enter upon his duties as 
Professor in Cornell University. A slight 
—, that from a professional chair in the 
oldest university in England to a similar posi- 
tion in that of the youngest university in the 
United States! But, then, he only comes under 
a contract for five years, during which time he 
proposes to gather material out of which to 
— a ones ero ee 

_ been figured up that the aggr €0 
money given to public institutions b: Mr, Pag 
Bopy reaches the reputable figure of $6,135,000. 

—Boston enjoyed a rare dramatic treat a few 
eveni since, on the occasion of the appear- 
ance of Epwin Bootn and Fanny JANAUSCHEK 
in Macbeth. BoorH was superb; JANAUSCHEK 
equally so. Both were frequently called before 
the curtain, JANAUSCHEK spoke throughout in 


| tion of the winter in the “Sunny South, 





German; but such was the power of her facial 
expression and the force of her gesticulation 
that the meaning of her utterances was almost 
as comprehensive as if given in English, 

_ Miss Houston, a prominent church vocalist 
in Boston, has been offered $2500 per annum to 
go to Chicago and sing in the Unitarian Church 
at which the Rev. Ropert CoLiyer is pastor. 
This is the largest sacred music call yet made in 
this country; and the young woman hesitates 
about accepting it. 

—Mr. GrorcE W. Cuixps, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, has arrived in London, and is the guest 
of Mr. WALTER, principal proprietor of the Lon- 
don Times. He is to be entertained by CHARLES 
DICKENS and GEORGE PEaBopy; and, for that 
matter, he will be proffered entertainment by 
pretty nearly every clever man of the Old World 
who has ever visited Philadelphia. 

—Mlle. Lucca, one of the reigning queens of 
Opera in Europe, is married to a Prussian lieu- 
tenant, a clever fellow, who has nothing besides 
his baronial title. He worships his wife, and she 
is much attached to him. They have three chil- 
dren. HorTENSE SCHNEIDER, another operatic 
celebrity, is married to a music teacher of Li- 
moges, though she does not live with him. A 
son of hers received recently a prize at the Col- 
lege of St. Barbe, and HorTENsE, who was pres- 
ent on the occasion, was so elated that she em- 
braced the youngster in the presence of the 
whole assemblage. 

—It is said that one of the occupations of the 
Empress of Austria is the cutting out silhouettes 
from black paper. She can produce the like- 
ness of any person who sits to her in two or three 
minutes. The Emperor has had a hundred or 
more of these trifles handsomely framed and 
> his private sitting-room. 

—tThe Rev. Dr. STEvEns, the able historian of 
Methodism, is said to be engaged on a “‘ History 
of Mahomet—his Religion and Followers.” 

—Lovis NapoLEon, notwithstanding his royal 
salary, and the facilities he has for making a 
good thing on “governments,” is not at all 
wealthy. Beyond a few houses and lots in En- 
gland he hasn’t much. The Empress, though 
reported very rich at the time of her marriage, 
was only moderately wealthy, and what with 
her spendthrift habits, and the expenses con- 
nected with her exalted position, has managed 
to incur more debts than she can pay, unless she 
curtails her expenses by two-thirds, which she 
will never do. One of her Spanish estates was 
sold as far back as 1862, and the other, which 
can not be sold under the laws of Spain, is heav- 
ily mortgaged—one of the bad debts of the 
Credit Mobilier. The story of her having ef- 
fected an insurance on her life with a London 
company for a high sum was a canard. The 
Prince Imperial has had a large income, of which 
a very handsome sum might have been saved 
but for the continued embarrassments of the 
civil lists which have swatlowed up its surplus. 

—Is there any enterprising young person in 
New England who would like to employ : por- 

y ac- 
cepting the following proposition of the Colum- 
bia (South Carolina) Phenix, which, being in want 
of funds, thus advertises: ‘‘ Wanted, at this of 
fice, an able-bodied, hard-featured, bad-temper- 
ed, not to be put off and not to be backed down, 
freckle-faced young man, to collect for this pa- 
per; must furnish his own horse, saddle-bags, 
pistols, whisky, bowie-knife, and cow-hide. We 
will furnish the accounts. To such we promise 
constant and laborious employment.” 

—The new Bishop of Nevada, Dr. O. W. WuIT- 
TAKER, is a native of New Salem, Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Amherst, and for some four or five 
years taught the High School at North Brook- 
field. Like several of the newly-elected bishops 
of the Episcopal Church, he was not chosen so 
much for his powers of pulpit oratory as for 
practical good sense, industry, and general adapt- 
edness for the office. Bishops are coming to be 
regarded less and less as an honorable and orna- 
mental order in the Church, vu: ore and more 
as men charged with great responsinilities: re- 
quiring especially a good head, a good constitu- 
tion, and a talent for labor. 

—The present EMPEROR oF AusTRta is one of 
the few living potentates who when quite young 

rieved at the thought of becoming a yreat ruler. 
¢ 1848, when his mother, the Archduchess So- 
PHIA, told him he was to ascend the throne, he 
was a gawky lad, and so displeased with the pros- 
pect that he wept copiously, and downright co- 
ercion had to be resorted to in order to obtain 
his consent, He was afraid that his life would 
be in danger in case he should become the suc- 
cessor of his gifted and bright uncle the Emper- 
or FERDINAND. 

—A London lady—Mrs, IncRanAM—is pro- 

rietor of two of the best newspaper propertics 
in England—the Illustrated London News and the 
Illustrated London Times, She signs all the checks, 
and keeps the general run of things in both ¢s- 
tablishments. 

—Mr. D. L. Moony, of Chicago, has a way of 
blurting out his sentiments at prayer-mectings. 
Not long since, at one of those meetings, some 
one rose and stated that the Erring Women’s 
Refuge, in that city, was in great need, and ask- 
ed the prayers of the congregation in its behalf. 
One of Chicago’s richest men, who is said to be 
somewhat minute in his contributions to be- 
nevolent objects, volunteered at once to lead the 
meeting in a prayer in behalf of the institution 
named. He had scarcely closed when Mr. D. L. 
Moopy got to his feet and said that it was wrong 
for us to ask God to do what he had given us the 
power to do ourselves. ‘The idea,”’ said he, 
*¢ of a man who can draw a check for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, asking God to give mon- 
ey to the Erring Women’s Refuge is preposter- 
ous! Let him give it himself.” 

IMEON BENJAMIN, Of Elmira, has been do- 
ing notably good works for various charitable 
institutions. He has given $30,000 to the Pres- 
byterian House of Philadelphia, for home and 
foreign missions ; to Elmira Female College, in 
addition to his former gifts, $25,000; to Hamilton 
College, $20,000; to Auburn Theological Semin- 
ary, $10,000; to the Orphans’ Home of Elmira, 
$2000, Mr. BENJAMIN had previously given to 
Elmira Female College the sum of $55,000, and 
the $25,000 contained in his will makes a sum 
total to that institution of $80,000. 

—HEnNRI ROCHEFORT, now so famous among 
the wits and writers of the world, has had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached. He is the father of two chil- 
dren of rare talents and beauty, and is said to be 
as affectionate and tender in domestic life as he 
is audacious and terrible in public. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON KNITTING 
AND CROCHET WORK. AP Neath alled 


FEW words may be useful with regard to the widen- 
ing and narrowing in Tunisian or Afghan crochet 
stitch and its varieties. ‘The widening is done in several 
ways. In the middle of a pattern row it is best to widen 
by taking up in the first round a loop out of the horizon- 
tal chain stitch row between two perpendicular stitches. 
This method of widening may also be used on the outer 
edge. ‘The edges may be widened one or two stitches 
also as follows: Having completed the first round of the 
tern row, crochet one or two chain, then cast off, and 

in the following pattern row take one or two stitches out 
of this chain, If it becomes necessary to widen several 
stitches on each side of the work, on the wrong side 
make the foundation as many stitches longer as it is de- 
sired wider, and on- the right side crochet, after having 
completed’ the 
second round of 


wear ete 2. 9 pattern row, 

as many chain 

Eas it must be 

stitches wider. 

q ’ ‘ 4 Inthe lst pattern 


row the founda- 
tion stitches de- 
signed for the 


fh, widening remain 
§ unnoticed on the wrong side; in 
= the following pattern rows take the 
“| widening stitches out of the chain 






on the right and out of the founda- 
tion stitches on the left side of the 
work. The narrowing is done in 
two ways: either take only: one 
loop out of two contiguous perpen- 
dicular stitches in the first round 


every round, 
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Fig. 2.—Nerrep FrINce wiTH Fig, 6.—Wokxstep Batu‘ FRince. 
Worstep Batts. 


The wave crochet stitch differs 
from the Tunisian stitch by. put- 
ting the needle in every first round 
of. a:pattern row behind the par- 


of a pattern row, or in the second round 
of the pattern row work off together 
two such stitches, when, of course, in 





the next row only one loop must be "e —_ allel row of ‘stitches through the a 
taken out of the two stitches worked 5 perpendicular stitches, by which on 
as one. The first method of narrow- 1@ means the parallel: stand out in BT 
ing is especially to be recommended. ifs relief on the right side. At the grit 

In general it will be considered un- lt@ beginning of the work crochet. nut 
necessary to revro™—.. always sig- itm however, one round in Tunisian’ #11 
nifies that the work must be repeated tw" stitch. mi 
from that point to the next period. ‘fg oH 
Lastly, always stretch the finished work H Hi 
on the patterns and moisten it with a ES 




















damp sponge in order to give the edges 
the right shape. 


Different Crochet and Knitting 
Stitches. Description of Symbols: & Gold, ® Steel Blue, [ 
; O Steel Gray, | Crystal Beads; % ist (dark- 

Tue greater number of these stitches —_ est), 8 2d, @ 8d (lightest) Bronze. 

are variations of the ordinary ‘Tunisian 

or Afghan stitch. MEDALLION For TowEL Racs. 
‘The Tunisian crochet stitch itself is 

worked in backward and forward rounds, of which every 

two form a pattern row. On a foundation crochet the 

Ist round (from right to left).—In every stitch one stitch, ‘| h 

which remains as a loop on the needle. 2d round(work- {7 gre ay saad ANG IAs Yan 

ing off round; from left to right).—Work off singly AZAR , IS aan ww nee ¥ 

every loop of the former round, throw the thread around rae webox 

the needle, draw it through the following two loops on ‘ id A, 

the needle, ete. With every repetition of the first round 

work the new loops in the perpendicular stitches of the 

round before the last, which makes the needle always 

above the parallel row of stitches. 
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Fig. 7.—Knorrep Sritcu. 
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dation appears in wave stitch and 
the next in ‘Tunisian, while the 
thread must be spliced on anew for 


Fig. 4 is the Cortep CrocHet 
Srrrcu.—On a foundation crochet 


first 1 dc., and wind the needle six 
times with the working thread as 
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Fig. 1. Kyrrtinc Crocuet Sritcn.—For working 
this stitch collect on the needle the veins of the stitches 
of the first round of every pattern row in the same man- 
ner as for Tunisian crochet stitch. In the second round 
of a pattern row, however, do not work the stitches sin- 
gly off the needle, but cut the thread off of the length 
of the row of stitches, draw it through all the stitches 
on the needle at once, and wind the end of the thread 
around the needle. In beginning a new pattern row tie 
the thread on again. In the first round of the follow- 
ing pattern row always, in taking up the stitches, put 
the needle through the stitch above the thread. 

Fig. 2.—The Wueat Crocuer Stitcn is worked 
like Fig. 1, but the stitches out of which tlie loops are 
taken must be twisted in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, and the needle be put under the thread which 
was drawn through. 

Fig. 3. Moss Crocuert Sritcu.—This stitch is work- 
ed of wool in ; boi 
two different col- 
ors. For taking 
up the stitches 
use the light,and 
for working off 
the mae wool, 
Work, also, ev- Ay ae i 
Year ir Bea BY peed bed tipi 04 
of a pattern row : 
in such a man- AOA ee | 
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Fig. 3.—Nerrep Frince. 


for a Itc., take a loop out of the next 
foundation stitch on the needle by draw- 
ing the thread through once, throw the 
thread around the needle, and draw it 
through the last loop, through all the 
threads wound around the needle, and 
&. through the first loop on the needle, aft- 
Po er which crochet 1 ch., passing over a 
foundation stitch. In every round cro- 
chet this figure in the ch. stitch between 
every two figures of the former round, 

Fig. 5.. Loopep Crocuet Stitcu. 
—Work this stitch in sc., always on one 
side and over a round fringe mesh half 
an inch in diameter, as follows: Ona 
foundation of requisite length crochet 
as 1st round.—First 1 sc., then lay the 
fringe mesh behind the thread and nee- 
dle, > put the needle through the fol- 
lowing stitch of the foundation, wind 
the thread once around the needle and 
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MEpALuion For TowEL Rack. — mesh, put the thread again over the 


: ‘mesh, put the needle around the thread 
as shown by the arrow, and crochet 1 sc. Work the 
following rounds inthe same manner. The under side 
is the right side. 

Fig. 6. Pique Stitcu.—Knit alternately one purled 
and one knitted. As it is worked backward and for- 


‘ ward, purl the stitches purled in the former round, and 


knit those knitted in the former round. 
Fig. 7. Knorrep Stitcu.—Knit in the following 
‘ trro rounds: Ist round.—Entirely plain. 2d round. 
—> out of every stitch knit three stitches, one plain, 
one purled, one plain ;‘ draw the two stitches first knit- 
ted over the last plain stitch. 
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THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


HERE he sat alone, quite alone, aman young 

in years, himself a most beautiful creation 

of the Great Artist’s hand, the mellowed rays of 

the summer evening sun falling on the drooping 

form and dark Italian face, with its broad, imag- 

inative brow, and deep, somewhat melancholy, 
eyes. . Suddenly he rose up to his full height. 

‘< Strange, how that poem is in my head now; 
it is true: 

‘That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from this thy work of art.’ 

Is the gift departed that I can create no face 
to-day that pleases me, that can approach my 
ideal? Has my right hand lost its cunning, 
when one rare gem of art will place fame at my 
feet? I will leave this place and return to my 
own land again for a while, to Firenze, the city 
of Michael Angelo. Onemore glance round and 
then Guido Sfonza takes wing.” 

But at the door the artist turned back, took up 
his sketch-book and pencil, and went out. 

The vesper bells had just 
ceased ringing, and the quaint, 
picturesque old Flemish town 
was very quiet ; even the mark- 
et-place was almost deserted. 
There Guido Sfonza paused, 
and shading his eyes with his 
slender hand from the bright 
rays of the sinking sun, looked 
around, 

The tall, quaint, old gabled 
houses were familiar objects; 
he had sat down on this very spot 
last market-day and sketched 
the busy scene; equally famil- 
iar was the picturesque gray 
old church of the Augustines, 
which, with the monastery, 
formed the southern boundary 
of the market-place; yet, fa- 
miliar as it was, it was so pic- 
turesque, with its deep porch 
and graceful arch, so harmo- 
nious in all its proportions, 
that. the painter’s artist-eye 
could not turn from it, the more 
that, ashe looked, he saw a . 
picture which the back-ground 
and marked light and shade 
made perfect. Guido Sfonza 
sat down on the step of the an- 
cient sun-dial near him, and 
gazed in rapt artistic delight. 
He had found an ideal—a living 
picture. Partially within the 
shelter of the church porch 
stood an old man, dressed in 
a long dark gown, not unlike 
a Jewish gaberdine; his head 
was bare, and the soft evening 
breeze timidly lifted his long 
white hair and beard, so white 
that where the sunbeams 
touched it, it shone like silver. 
He was old, his face was deeply 
lined, but neither age, sorrow, 
nor suffering could rob that 
fine face and grand head of 
their beauty. Nature’s chisel 
had carved her work too well 
for aught to mar her handi- 
work, . Time might steal away 
the charm of youth, care might 
draw her heaviest lines, but 
still— : 

“The mind, the music breathing 
o'er that face, 

The heart whose softness har- 
monized the whole,” 
remained untouched; even the 
very straining, almost agonized, 
upward look of the blind—for 
he was blind—as if the sight- 
less eye-balls still strained 
yearningly after the lost sight, 
only gave to: that’ countenance 
a yet more touching interest. 
One hand, wrinkled new with 
age but still finely formed, held 
his hat for such charity.as the 
passers-by might give,’ and on 
its brim rested a black cross 
and rosary, held between his 
fingers ; the other hand of the 
blind beggar rested on the 
shoulder of his companion and 
guide, a girl, nay, almost a 
child, scarcely over thirteen 
years—and. well might the 
young artist start. at such 
strange and wonderful beauty. 
The face was of the most’ per- 
fect oval, exquisitely soft in its outlines and 
shading; the brow broad, full, not high, imag- 
inative, and rather marked by its purity and sen- 
timent than for any unusual powers of intellect ; 
the delicate mouth, the large melancholy dark 
eyes, the patient, sorrowful brow, were full of a 

sweet and gentle resignation that gaye to her ve 
attitude a singular and indescribable charm: 
neither could have been born to the position in 
which they appeared ; and, with the girl especial- 
ly, there was under all the patient resignation a 
proud suffering endurance that touched the artist 
even more than her youth and beauty. - What 
wonder that the painter gazed long on the old 
man and the child, printing off every line, every 
shade and color, indelibly on his-mind, and then 
opening his sketch-book rapidly, and with the 
skill of true genius, transferred the picture to his 
paper! 

The few passers-by took little notice of the 
young Italian; artists often came to their town, 
often sketched the halle, still oftener the old church 
of the Augustine Monastery ; so it was nothing 
new to the good townsfolk, who were rather flat- 
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tered than otherwise. One handsome peasant 
woman was vain or curious enough to pause and 
ask—Monsieur finds the church beautiful, n’est- 
ce pas? The handsome Italian face was lifted 
with a bright smile, and showed the white teeth 
as he answered, ‘‘ C’est vrai, madame, mais re- 
gardez ces deux mendiants.: Whoare they ?” 

‘*Ah, monsieur, nobody knows,” the. woman 
answered, shaking her head till her long ear- 
drops tinkled again; ‘‘they were’ first seen in 
that porch a short while ago: pauvre vieillard, 
he is blind. Ah, it is a terrible misfortune!” 

‘*So terrible,” said the artist, more to himself 
than her, ‘‘that I had rather die than live in 
blindness.” 

‘The woman smiled as she looked on the speak- 
er’s dark magnificent eyes. 

‘* Assurément, madame la Sainte Vierge will 
spare monsieur,” she said, as she passed on with 
a cheery bonsoir. 

The artist worked at his sketch, and the time 
fled so quickly that the fading light first made 
him notice that evening was creeping on apace, 


and vespers were over. He closed his book and 
rose, watching how many of the worshipers in 
leaving would give alms to the blind man and 
his young companion. 

Drawing nearer he noticed, as first one and 
then another dropped some small coin into the 
hat, that the old man seemed to shrink; and the 
child visibly shivered more than once as the sweet 
musical voice murmured a half-timid ‘‘ merci ;” 
nearer still the painter drew, as the last worshiper 
passed on her homeward way, but paused under 
shelter of the column as the old man’s voice 
struck his ear. 

‘Oh, child; it is killing me hour-by hour. But 
for thee, my, darling, I would pray God in his 
mercy to take back the soul he has lent to earth. 
When I am_ gone, what .will become of thee, 
chérie—what will become of thee, Agathe? Oh, 
when thy dying father left his only child to my 
care, he little dreamed that she would stand the 
guide of a blind, helpless old man to ask alms of 
every passing stranger.” 

There was a second’s pause, as if the child was 
mastering some strong emotion, ere she an- 











swered, with inexpressible love and tenderness : 
‘*Po not think of me, mon bon pére; do not 
grieve; God will take care of me.” 

** Ah, chérie, but the heart will sorrow, and the 
brain think; and I am in darkness, bearing a 
weight of years and afflictions. Oh, child, learn 
by me how God punishes man’s pride! He has 
brought down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. - Come now, Agathe; the sun has set, 
and it grows chill, my darling.” 

Guido Sfonza drew back as the wanderers left 
the church and stole away. 

Who and what were they ?—what was the ro- 
mance of those two lives? Agathe! the name 
dwelt on his ear like music ; it was the very name 
for her; they would surely be in that porch again 
on the morrow, and then he would speak to them. 
Meanwhile he would at once begin transferring 
his picture to canvas; the vivid imagination had 
carried away every detail of form and shade and 
coloring, which the sketch of course lacked. All 
the next day the young artist worked, full of re- 
newed hope and energy; but when the church 
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bells rang out for vespers he closed his studio and 
again turned into the halle. Ah, search in vain! 
those bright dark eyes will see no blind beggar 
or Agathe:this evening, or to-morrow, or to- 
morrow! He came for many evenings; he in- 
quired every where for them; all knew who he 
meant, but none could tell any thing about them, 
or had seen them depart; yet gone they were; 
nor could all Guido’s efforts find any trace of the 
singular originals of the picture, at which: he now 
labored from sunrise to sunset.. A long day, 
some might say, but to the artist it seemed far 
too short, for 
“His heart was in his work, 
And the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art.” 


And when at-last, after days and weeks of labor,. 


his work was completed andthe painter looked | 


upon it, his lip smiled. Genius had indeed vin- 
dicated herself. The picture was a master-piece. 

It hung low on the walls of a great picture- 
dealer’s exhibition, where every visitor could see 
it as well as if it was in his own house. It was 
catalogued simply, ‘‘ The Blind Beggar—Guido 
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Sfonza;” but though there were many larger, 
there was always a little crowd before it. Yes, 
though it was neither very large nor billient in 
coloring, though it was of quite moderate size, in 
a plain black frame sheltered by a glass, though 
the coloring was so exquisitely soft and subdued : 
enfin, though the picture was so very beautiful, 
it was unmistakably the lion of the exhibition. 
The painter's fame was established and his name 
lifted high; he might too have become the fash- 
ion, for his birth was as noble as his genius was 
elevated; but he was too wise and too ambitious 
for himself, and above all for his art. Now in 
his ripe manhood was the time to labor and to 
work. 

Did the picture go back to its owner’s studio, 
then? No; the committee of the National Gal- 
lery, entering the lists with several other com- 
petitors, outbid them all, and, paying a high 
price for the painting, placed it among the na- 
tional collections, where the humblest might free- 
ly see it. 

Little wotted any one that soon in the painter's 
studio there hung another por- 
trait, for which he would not 
have taken its weight in gold; 
still less could they have guessed 
that, when he once more left 
Italy it was to wander from 
city to city, in a half roman- 
tic, half acknowledged search 
of the original, whose name, 
Agathe, his hand had traced 
beneath her portrait. 

Once, and once only, the art- 
ist found a trace, a sad one, for 
it led no further, and ended 
where it began—in a grave 

Wandering one bright day 
into a little church-yard on the 
outskirts of Brussels, he sat 
down to rest a while on a hum- 
ble grave, marked only. by a 
cross at its head; it bore no 
date, or if there was one it was 
placed where it needed some 
search to find it. One foot of 
the little cross bore only a name 
and a Latin inscription : 


*Louis-Charles de Rohan.” 
Quem Deus amat castigat. 

““What story lies buried 
there, that so noble a name is 
found on this quiet grave?” 
murmured the artist, half aloud. 

“* Ah, mon fils, a sad one—a 
sad story,” said a gentle voice. 
The painter looked up and in- 
stantly rose, reverently doffing 
his hat, as he saw that the 
speaker was not only an old 
man, but a priest. ‘‘ It is nigh 
twelve mouths since my hands 
administered the last sacrament 
to him whose body sleeps be- 
neath thisearih. God rest his 
soul, for his had been indeed a 
life, long and laden with sor- 
rows.” 

**You knew him, then, holy 
father?” said Guido; and as the 
old man sat down on the grave 
the younger threw himself on 
the grass at his feet. 

“*No, my son; not as you 
mean. I never saw him until 
three days before his death, 
when his grandchild fetched me 
tohim. Whatwashe? Hélas! 
you see that proud name! yet 
when I followed that child, I 
found a poor blind old beggar 
dying in an empty granary near 
my cottage.” 

The artist started so visibly 
that the priest must have no- 
ticed him save that tears blinded 
his eyes. He wiped them away 
and went on: 

“*T assisted him to my own 
cottage—for was he not a way- 
farer in want and suffering ?” 
said the good old man; ‘‘ and 
there in three days he died, his 
only anxiety his grandchild’s 
fate. He told me his story, and 
pardon me if I am abrupt, for 
it is sad and painful. He was 
a proud Rohan, a lad, when his 
} parents lost their lives in the 
French Reyolution. Louis- 
Charles escaped into Italy, 
where he afterward married an 
. Italian lady, by whom he had 
four children. All died in youth but one son; 
the mother also died broken-hearted, and Louis- 
Charles plunged deeper still into politics, even 
venturing back to France. Hé was taken and 
imprisoned for five; years, when, old man as 
he then was, he escaped back to Italy, to find 
his only son a widower with one child, Agathe, 
who soon became her grandfather’s darling. But 
soon their only prop was gone, for the younger 
Rohan fell in a duel: weeping destroyed the old 
man’s waning sight, andere long lie tock Agathe 
and went forth destitute in his old age, a blind 
beggar! -That is his sad story.” 

‘oWhat became of the. child?” said Guido, 
raising. himself. 

‘“*Ah! that is a mystery, mon fils. I would 
fain have kept her, but she grew restless, and one 
day she went away, promising to return if she 
ever needed a friend. That is all.” 

Six months Jater Guido Sfonza returned to 
that quiet village, but the good old priest was 
gone, none knew whither. 

3ut young as he was, there lay in the artist’s 
nature a fine and delicate thread of golden pa- 
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weeks became months, and 

into three more years, still he 
watched and waited, working for bread, for fame, 
and for her, never losing sight of that Madonna- 
ike face, W it ever become a reality to 
him? } 


*¢ Monsieur will never reach Beauvais in safe- 
ty; the sun has set behind the Pyrenees already, 
and the road is lonely. Monsieur will be robbed, 
assurément.” 


The place was the space in front of a small 
and very shy-looking auberge on the road to 
Beauvais, in the Pyrenees; the speaker, the 
aubergiste, a rough, ill-looking sans-culotte ; the 
listener a young rider, in whose graceful figure 
and fine face we see again the now famous paint- 
er. The time, singularly enough, was the day, 
almost to the hour, just four years from that 
evening, when he sketched the Blind Beg- 


gar. : 
But the artist only laughed at the aubergiste. 
His property was safe in Beauvais; his revolver 
was foaled and so he pursued his lonely way, 
and disappeared in the fast-falling darkness. 
Somewhere about two hours after he had left 
a handsome traveling - carriage genet by the 
same way, and without stopping, along the 
same lonely road, and also vanished in the dark- 


ness. 

The first cold gray dawn of the summer's 
morning was just beginning to break the dark- 
ness, when the same traveling-carriage drove at 
a gallop into the picturesque little town, which 
we have called Beauvais, and pulled up before 
the Hotel Maurice, at the great door of which 
one of the tall chasseurs in attendance played so 
loud and sharp a summons that the worthy héte 
sprang out of bed, and threw up the window in 
alarm, 


The chasseur saw him, and called sharply, 

** Hola! vite! Courez & toutes jambes! c’est 
M. le Marquis d’Hauteville !” . 

The words produced a magic effect ; mine host 
flung on his Zoten, furiously rung the servants’ 

, and in five minutes the whole house was 
alive; the host precipitated himself down stairs, 
and, followed by Jean-Baptiste bearing a light, 
threw wide the great door. 

A fine benevolent-looking man, past middle 
age, a military man evidently, was looking eager- 
ly out of the carriage-window. 7 

“ Be quick,” he cried out, ‘‘ or my charge will 
die in my arms. Gaultier! Martinet! help me 
to carry him in. Monsieur Maurice,” to the 
host, ** send directly for the cleverest doctor you 
have, and for a nurse, a sceur de charité from La 
Sainte Thérése, hard by.” 

These orders were spoken with military fp 
cision; the one man’s energy made them 4 
far quicker than it takes to write it. Then M. 
Maurice had time to see that on a sort of stretch- 
er, placed aslant the seats, there lay the insensi- 
ble form of a man, covered with the Marquis’s 
own cloak, his head lying on the old soldier’s 
breast. 

**Doucement, doucement, mes braves!” ‘he 
said, as his own servants came up, and with all 
the tenderness of the strong to the weak and suf- 
fering, gently lifted the motionless form and laid 
it on the litter. ‘The host preceding, the Mar- 
quis following, they bore it up stairs to a large 
chamber, and laid it on the bed. 

**Mon ami Maurice,” said Hauteville, in his 
rapid way, ‘“‘you know me. I am so bound for 
time in my journey that I must go on the mo- 
ment. ‘The doctor and nurse will come, but I 
shall be back in a few weeks; spare no expense 
on this brave boy—yes, boy, to my gray hairs, 
though the beard is on his lip, Ah, who comes 
there? Enter, M. le médicin. Soyez le bien- 
venu,” 

Dr. Regnard was not alone. ‘There followed 
him with noiseless step, and garments that made 
no rustle, a young and beautiful woman in the 
familiar dress of a sceur de charité. She return- 
ed tue soldier’s salute, and advancing, at once 
threw back the mantle and loosened the dress of 
the wounded man that the doctor might exam- 
ine the wound. 

‘*Tt’s a deep one, I fear,” said the Marquis, as 
Dr. Regnard bent over the painter’s motionless 
form. ‘I bound it up as well as I could; but 
it had bled horribly, and still does, I much fear.” 

‘* It is a very dangerous wound, monsieur, and 
has only just missed the heart,” pronounced the 
doctor, after a close examination. ‘‘ Nothing 
but the utmost care can save his life. Sceur 
Marguerite, we must quite stop this bleeding 
first ; then try to recover consciousness,” 

**T will give a hundred napoleons for this one 
life,” said the Marquis, strongly. ‘‘ Any thing— 
only save it. It must be saved.” 

Dr. Regnard quietly and quickly proceeded to 
stop the bleeding and dress the wound; and 
then, while Maurice went for the restoratives he 
needed, he remarked, confidently : 

**Ah,ga, Is this young man monsieur’s son ?” 

‘““No; a stranger—quite a stranger. I was 
driving vy oy Beng: just where the road passes 
the Pont du Diable range, we heard the report 
of fire-arms in quick succession. We dashed 
on, but too late; the villains had fled, leaving 
their victim wounded, probably thinking him 
dead. Near him I picked up this vial, with 
some dark liquid still in it; the rest had evi- 
dently been insolently flung on his face, and had 
fallen on or near hiseyes. Poorboy! I fear he 
is terribly hurt.” 

Dr. Regnard took the bottle, then stoo 
denly over Guido'’s deathlike face and closed 
eyes, Only the religieuse heard him murmur: 

**Oh, pauvre gargon! what if they have done 
for him ?” 

The host re-entered with brandy and other 
things; and though D’Hauteville had said he 
could not stop, he lingered. 

‘I must see life restored,” he whispered. 
** Doss his heart yet beat?” 


sud- 





The sceur laid her soft, cool hand on Guido’s 
breast, and half shook her head, sadly. 

“*Tts beat is so feeble that it is scarcely per- 
ceptible.” 

** Raise his head again, mon enfant,” said Dr. 
Regnard, in that quietly confident way which 
makes a clever physician come like an angel of 
light and saving . And the scour obeyed, 
resting the poor head on her breast. 

But neither brandy nor any thing else seemed 
to take the least effect. The heart just beat—no 
more; only then perceptible to the light touch 
of the nun and the doctor. 

** His life-blood has ebbed away,” said the 
Marquis, turning aside, as the sun rose higher 
and higher in the blue heavens. 

*“*No; grace & Dieu, no,” said the sceeur de 
charité, suddenly ; ‘‘ there is warmth coming in 
the fingers, after all these hours of anxiety, and 
the heart now beats unmistakably.” 

‘* We will try some more eau-de-vie,” said Dr. 

*¢ How close the white teeth are set!” 
then, after watching a few more minutes: ‘‘M. 
le Marquis, you may continue your voyage: our 
charge is out of immediate danger ; life returns 
slowly.” 

ne then Hauteville lingered; but his busi- 
ness was pressin; a — — obliged to take 
leave, repeating his c! that no expense was 
to be spared: he would be responsible. And so 
he went on his way, truly a good Samaritan. 

The moment Dr. Regnard was alone with the 
scour he sent a prescription up to his own sur- 
gery, and pulled down the blind, even drawing 
the window -curtains also, as soon as a slight 
movement and half-drawn sigh from the sufferer 
showed returning consciousness. The nun lifted 
her beautiful, Madonna-like face in surprise, ask- 


*¢ Pourquoi, monsieur, is not the blind enough ?” 

“No, scour Marguerite, I think not. Ah, list- 
en!” 

A soft feeble voice was murmuring some words 
in Italian, evidently wandering. 

‘Where am I? Is that your hand on mine, 
madre, mia dolee? how it is!” 

“What does he say?” whispered the doctor, 
hastily catching at one of the last words. 

The scour repeated it in French ;*and, still 
more to her surprise, Dr. Regnard immediately 
glided to the window and closed the shutters, 
leaving the room almost totally dark, so that 
each could only dimly discern the other’s_out- 
line. The nun shivered, beginning to fear or 
suspect so awful a calamity for the sufferer that 
her very heart stood still, and speech failed her. 
A few minutes and the wounded man moved a 
little, ing again, but in French. 

sf is this pain? where am I? How dark 
—how very dark it is!” 

aYen bets been badly wounded,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘you are in my care and in that of sceur 
Marguerite. I have darkened the room: it is 
quite dark.” 

‘Ts that all? Oh, my head! Is it so very 
dark then?” 

“Quite dark,” said the nun; ‘‘but you must 
be quiet.” 

The doctor, who had gone to the door, now 
returned with some vials, a glass, and a basin 
of hot water. Into this he emptied one small 
vial, and then giving another to Marguerite, 
bade her administer the dose. 

She obeyed. ‘The doctor stood listening till he 
heard Guido’s soft regular breathing. 
** Eh bien, il dort,” he said; ‘‘ 
want. 
brow and eyes well with this hot water. He 

will not wake for hours.” 

The nurse obeyed him, and when she put down 
the basin Dr. Regnard gave a long sigh of relief. 

“*T hope—yes, I will dare to hope—that I have 
baffled most acénrsed intentions of the vil- 
lain who used that vial. Now, ma scour, I am 
going away for a few hours. I shall return be- 
fore he wakes. Stay: is a signet-ring on 
his finger; see if you can find any clew to 
his identity: he may be some one who has friends 
in Beauvais,” 

She softly drew off the ring—a curious family 
heir-loom of antique Italian workmanship; a 
crest and motto were graven on the ruby, but 
inside the broad gold hoop was engraved, evi- 
dently of recent date, the present owner’s name. 

‘* Monsieur,” said the nun, replacing the ring, 
‘it is the painter, Guido Sfonza.” . 

“‘Then, indeed, scour Marguerite,” said the 
doctor, solemnly, ‘‘pray that God may send 
my efforts success, and give me almost more 
than human skill, or the painter’s bread and 
handiwork are gone.” And with that he hur- 
ried out. 

Somewhere about noon the patient watcher 
heard the sleeper move; the shutters were open, 
though the blind and curtains were closed. As 
she reached the bedside Guido tried to lift his 
head, and spoke collectedly. The mind was 
only too active now. 

‘** Where am I ?—is any one here ?—is it night? 
—it is so dark that I can not see.” 

But the next moment, before the nun could 
answer, there came such a cry as few ever hear, 
and hearing once can never ‘forget. 

“Mercy! oh mercy! Jam blind!” 

The nun laid one soft, firm hand over the 
darkened eyes, and the other on the dangerous 
wound, lest, in his awful agony, he should dis- 
turb the bandages and bleed to death. 

‘* Be calm, for the sake of those that love you ; 
for the love and hope oflife and sight try and keep 
down all agitation.” 

As the sweet, musical voice struck his ear he 
started: it seemed as if he had heard one like it 
long ago—in dreams it might be—and it had a 
power over him that no other voice could have 
had. He sank back, every nerve quivering with 
a fierce agony that tried her terribly to witness : 
the more so that he struggled so bravely against 
it. prostrate and weak as he was. He did not 


t is what I 


Now open the shutters, and wash his - 





even try to moye her guardian hands or speak. 
Tho bise hat pone ton doep for any utterance, 
save in that one awful cry. So for a few mo- 
ments of deathlike stillness he lay, and then a 
light step entered the room. ‘The ear, strung to 
pte pitch of nervous tension, heard it 
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euse. 

: ad and putting his cool 
hand on the sufferer’s burning fingers, said, in 
his quiet, kind vn 

**T had hoped that you would not have made 
this discovery till you were stronger; as it is, it 
is best to speak out at once. You are in the 
hands of a skillful sceur de charité, and I hope 
of a skillful physician; you have been attacked, 
I suspect, by Morteblé’s gang; you are danger- 
ously wounded; and, worse than that, he has 
flung on your eyes a poison he uses, which, had 
it gone fully on them, must have hopelessly de- 
stroyed the sight. I hope that we may avert 
such an affliction; but I tell = frankly that 
I am in great uncertainty. When you can bear 
the worst I will test whether the sight is already 
destroyed, or whether the seat of it remains.” 

*¢Test it now—now—or I shall go mad with 
horror and suspense,” Guido answered. 

**Eh bien! couragedonc! It is dark to you, 
n’est-ce pas ? Notice, and answer carefully and 


Site etieitiniete artist clasped his fingers close 
round the nun’s hand, as if in her touch there 
was strength, and answered, *‘ It is dark.” 

Dr. closed the shutters, and held them 
so that not one ray of light strayed through. 

$* Now—is it lighter or darker ?” 

**Darker—dense darkness! Oh, light, give 
me light!” 

Dr. Regnard threw back the shutters and cur- 
tains, but left the blind, lest the blaze of sunlight 
should work the very evil he dreaded. 

** Ts there any difference?” he asked, exchang- 
ing a meaning look with the sceur. 

*¢ Tt is lighter—much lighter.” 

“Once more.” He lighted a small wax taper, 
and held it about two feet from the patient’s eyes. 
‘“ Are you conscious of any change ?” 

**Yes.” The voice was very weak, but no- 
thing could rob it ofits soft and musical cadence. 
‘*T perceive a redness in the atmosphere, as if a 
light was near me.” : 
Peli ag > _ nt» still 

ere—inj not destroy With care, 
patience, and scour Marguerite’s good nursing, 
we will, under Heaven, get you back strength 
and the blessing of vision—perhaps in a few 
months.” 

“Months!” 

‘*Chut!—there must be no agitation, no de- 
spair. Ma sceur, keep a subdued light, and wash 
the eyes with this mixture every three hours.” 

He then drew her aside, gave her the medicines 
and further orders. 

‘*Tt hangs on a hair whether we save him or 
not,” he whispered. ‘I fear fever and inflam- 
mation. If he sleeps through to-night without 
it, then the danger will pass. I shall return at 
sunset to take watch and watch with you. I 
would not trust him to any one else. I will 
tell Maurice what to send up for him as I go 
down.” And he quietly went out. Guido Sfonza 
was in clever 

When the clock the next morning pointed to 
seven the wounded man still slept—sleeping as 
evenly and lightly as a child. Dr. was 
also sleeping in a large English easy-chair, and 
the sceur de charité sat by the bedside, patient, 
wakeful, watchful. While they slept she had 
prayed. But three days passed before Dr. Reg- 
nard pronounced his patient out of danger, and 
a full week before he would allow him to speak : 
indeed, Guido had little wish or power to do so, 
so great was the prostration from loss of blood. 
At the end of the week, however, the doctor be- 
gan to give him every thing that was strengthen- 
ing, both in food and medicines, So well did his 
skillful treatment hit the exact mark, so subtle 
and perfect was the vitality of a constitution so 
finely organized that perhaps few could rival it, 
that the painter soon began slowly but surelysto 
recover. The first thing he asked his untiring 
nurse was to whom he owed his rescue. Mar- 
guerite told him the story. All the paipter said 
was, “‘ Now, indeed, may God give me life and 
vision that I may show my deep gratitude to all 
who have been so kind to me. But I need be 
no charge to that noble-hearted man, for I had 
forwarded on my own property, if you will send 
for it, to the Hétel de la Fontaine. Will he re- 
turn to Beauvais, ma sceur ?” 

‘¢ Not for some time,” the nun answered. 

In truth, Dr. Regnard had written to M. 
d’Hauteville, requesting him not to come till he 
wrote again, for he feared any agitation or emo- 
tion for the patient. 

‘*T wonder,” said the invalid, as he lay one 
morning on the sofa, to which he could now be 
moved—*“‘ I wonder, sceur Marguerite, if you are 
like what my imagination pictures you.” 

It was well that he could not see the sudden 
flush which rose painfully to the nun’s colorless 
face, or the quivering lip and deeply sorrowful 
shadow to which it gave place. She answered 
in her gentle way and with that haunting voice 
of hers: ‘* The imagination will oftea deceive by 
a fair picture where the reality is far below it.” 

**Ah! too often, but surely not here. You 
are young, by your touch, your voice, your head.” 

**T am not yet quite nineteen, M. da Sfonza.” 

‘*Shall I tell you what my picture is like ?” 

**No,” she said, a little hurriedly ; ‘‘ this mis- 
erable humanity is not worth it.” 

Guido turned his face toward her as if he could 
see her, and his hand trembled. Was a new sor- 
row coming upon him? ‘Was he growing false 


to Agathe, forgetting his ideal, his poet love? 
No; the ideal was taking form in his vivid im- 
agination, and the two were blending into one. 

, The voice was the echo of his dreams and his 
memory, and the face his imagination gave to 
his gentle nurse was the sorrowful Madonna face 
his genius had given to the world long ago. Oh! 
for sight, the blessed sight we never value fully 
till we lose it or are losing it! 

One morning, it might be nearly three months 
since he had been brought to the Hétel Maurice, 
he was preparing to walk in the garden with his 
faithful guide—for his blindness and the need of 
constantly applying the remedies made it still 
necessary for her to be with him all day—when 
Dr. Regnard came into the pretty little salon. 

“How are you this morning?” he asked, 
cheerily. ‘‘'That Italian face of yours ought to 
lose its troubled, anxious look, now that you are 
getting stronger.” 

“* Ah! monsieur, buat I am still blind,” was the 
touching answer. 

‘Ca! I deny that,” said Dr. Regnard, pleas- 
antly. ‘I think we shall soon send sceur Mar- 
guerite back to La Sainte Thérése. Her care and 
attention, quite as much as my skill, have insured 
the restoration of sight, Come now, I am sure 
you can find the scour yourself; turn, look; yes, 
look for her.” 

When the doctor spoke of sending her away 
she had drawn suddenly back and stood gazing 
out of the window. ‘The artist turned toward 
bod light by instinct; he had long perceived the 


ght. 

** Ah!” he cried, suddenly, almost wildly, ‘‘I 
can see plainly, as through a blackened glass, the 
outlines of a dark form against the light; Mar- 
guerite is in the window.” And walking straight 
to her, he laid his hand on her shoulder. 

‘* A few more days,” said the physician, “‘ you 
will see. Once more Guido Sfonza will belong 
to the world and to art.” 

The artist smiled, and linking his arm in Mar- 
guerite’s, passed out with her into the flower~- 
garden. 


**Can you see your convent ?” he asked. 

“The western wing and refectory; trees hide 
the rest.” 

‘Oh, how can any man or woman immure 
themselves within the walls of a convent,” said 
the painter, ‘‘when God gave us the wide world 
to work in? how ever can you Sisters of Charity. 
who indeed do blessed works, bind yourselves by 
vows on which there can be no blessing, a burden 
gare to be So ? sdded, pardon! you will 

leem me a heretic,” he added, smiling; “‘ you, a 
vowed sceur de charité.” — are 

**No,” said the religionee, quietly, ‘‘ for in that 
we stand on equally heretical ground; I am not 
a vowed nun, not even a novice, though only our 
Mere Angélique knows it. Iam alone and friend- 
less, and she permitted me to assume the habits 
and duties of a sceur—on trial. I may leave at 
any time; but if I remain another month, I must 
take the vows, as the three years allowed me ex- 
pire.’ 
The painter made no answer: perhaps he could 
not, fearful of giving way to the least emotion. 
A minute after he turned the subject. 

The next morning, when the sceur came, the 
worthy host told her that when he went as usual 
to assist his charge to dress he had said that he 
had passed a somewhat restless night. 

“*M. da Sfonza was very anxious for you io 
come, madame,” added M. Maurice. ‘I left 
him seated in the large fauteuil, I think asleep.” 

“Merci.” The nurse stole very softly into the 
little salon. The painter was sitting in the easy- 
chair, his fine head resting on his hand, his dark 
eyes closed; he slept. The sceur bent over him 
and very gently washed his eyes with a new lotion 
that Dr. Regnard had used for the last week. 
He did not wake, but only moved and murmured 
some words in Italian, smiling, as if even in sleep 
he was conscious of her presence; but she turned 
away behind the window-curtain, covering her 
face; to her the one bright page of her young life 
was closing in darkness; and yet, true woman to 
the core, she had only rejoicing and thanks for 
the good vouchsafed to the one she loved, though 
it was to part her from him forever. So an hour 

unheeded, and then, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, Guido Sfonza awoke. The next moment 
he sprang jo his feet, the large, brilliant eyes wide 
open, ‘* Merciful Heaven! the awful blindness is 
gone! I see! I see once more! Oh! where is 
Marguerite, that I may tell her, see her at last!” 

‘*She is here, to rejoice with those that do re- 
joice,” said the sweet voice, and the sceur came 
forward; but her close head-dress had got loos- 
ened, and her golden hair fell on her shoulders. 

The painter took one step forward, one word 
passed his lips as he saw her face. 

“* Agathe!” 

The face of his dreams; the face he had 
searched for, waited, watched for for years, in 
unwearied patience. 

‘*Yes, Agathe,” she said, trembling; ‘‘ Agathe 
de Rohan. How did monsieur know it ?” 

‘¢ Agathe, I first heard the sweet name from 
your blind grandfather as you stood under the 
porch of the Augustine Church in that old French 
town, you must remember. I painted you both ; 
the picture upon which my fame was first built. 
Through all these long four years I have wan- 
dered, searching for the lost Agathe. I heard 
of you once from an old priest !” 

“Dear old man! These three years confessor 
at la Sainte Thérése,” murmured Agathe. 

‘¢ And there I lost all trace of my ideal,” he 
continued, “until I awoke to find it a reality at 
my side, a gentle nurse, a ministering angel. 
Oh! Agathe, my first and only love, will you 
not accept the life and sight you have in 
won back from death. Let me at least try an 
teach Agathe to love Guido Sfonza.” Tae 

‘¢ He has taught her that already,” whispered 
the soft voice; and she hid her face on the paint- 





er’s breast. 
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There was a quiet marriage one sunlit morn- 
ing in the convent chapel, performed by the ven- 
erable Pére Eugene. The Marquis d’Hauteville 
would allow none but his hand to give a wife to 
ag 9: nl salon there hangs 

In Dr. ’s salon there now @ por- 
trait of Agathe, and the uis d’Hauteville’s 
private chapel is graced by a noble altar-piece, 
which no lover of art can pass by. i 

Pere Eugtne, now a very old white-haired 
man, loves best to sit under the orange-trees, or 
on the terrace of the painter’s Florentine villa, 
with Guido’s little son on his knee; and then, 
when the pretty boy and his sister are tired of 
play, they will run to the padre to ask for, and 
hear, perhaps for the twentieth time, the story 
of the blind beggar. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE invitations to Compiégne are the ruling 
anxiety at this moment. The Empress de- 
cides on them alone, and desires that they shall 
be kept secret till the guests actually set out on 
the visit. . Nevertheless, we can name among 
those invited the wife of Admiral Bruat, the 
governess of the children of France, and her 
two charming daughters; Madame Raimbeaux, 
the daughter of M. Mocquard; the Duke and 
Duchess of Talleyrand-Montmorency; and 
Messrs. Jules Sandeau, the Academician, and 
Paul Féval, the celebrated novelist. 

The invitations are drawn up as follows : 

By order of the Emperor the First Chamberlain has the 
honor to inform Monsieur [or Madame] that he [or 
she] is invited to pass a week at Compiégne, from 
to ". 











The First Chamberlain, 
Viscount DE LA FEeRRIERE. 


The Viscount de La Ferriére seems born for the 
delightful functions which he performs. As the 
superintendent of the pleasures of the Court he 
is thrown in connection with the celebrated can- 
tatrices, actresses, authors, and musicians—the 
whole artistic world, in short—whom it is neces- 
sary to treat with so much tact and so many dif- 
ferent shades of respect ; for while due deference 
must always be paid toe the self-love of artists, 
there are many degrees among geniuses; and all 
the knowledge of the most finished man of the 
world is needed to treat some as equals and 
others as more or less valued protégés. M. de 
La Ferriére resembles indeed those colonels of 
the French guards who flourished in the eight- 
eenth century, and who preserved their grace 
and elegance even under a grizzled mustache. 
He is of a very noble family. The Empress has 
always showed him much attention, and 
somewhat frivolous duties he has been ab te 
do her essential service by knowing how *) -sn- 
ciliate those about her. 

The first series of guests set out for Com- 
piégne on the 9thof November. As may be im- 
agined, the toilette there is of an extravagant 
kind—not that each dress is so magnificent in 
itself, but the prodigality consists in the frequent 
changes required. Four toilettes are made daily, 
and the same dress can never be worn twice. 
In the morning the toilette is simple, for break- 
fast; and in the afternoon somewhat richer, for 
going out. If the weather permits pedestrian 
exercise the ladies put on a short suit; if it is 
rainy, and they are obliged to stay at home, they 
wear a trained dress of heavy silk. For driving, 
they wear long or short dresses according to 
their taste. 

In the morning there is a first breakfast, which 
each one takes in her room; and at eleven o’clock 
a general breakfast in the Emperor's dining-room. 
‘The ladies who have ridden before or intend to 
ride after breakfast are permitted to appear at 
table in their riding dresses. 

Dinner is at seven. After dinner a circle 
gathers round the Empress, who signifies to those 
whom she desires to see there that they have the 
right to approach her, This is the time for con- 
versation and the triumph of the men of wit, a 
choice cluster of whom are always to be found at 
Compiégne. 

The Queen of Spain and her surroundings 
naturally excite much attention just now. She 
is about to come to Paris, for she has been cut 
to the quick by her freezing reception at Pau and 
the avoidance of the ladies of the French and 
English aristocracy. Apartments are being pre- 
pared for her in a simple furnished house, called 
the Rohan Pavilion, which fronts the Rue de 
Rivoli at the part of the Tuileries which bears 
this name. The first-floor, which consists of two 
suites of rooms, is leased for eleven thousand 
francs a month by the Queen. She will stay 
there with her husband and children while two 
small hotels in the Champs Elysées are being 
fitted up for their use. 

The Queen of Spain can not hope to win the 
Parisians by her external appearance. She is 
enormously fat and waddles clumsily. Her feat- 
ures are heavy and disproportioned, her hair is 
scanty, and the expression of her mouth is ex- 
tremely forbidding. She appears very fond of 
bright colors, and pays little attention to their 
harmony. She travels in a blue dress, and a 
bonnet trimmed with red flowers—the- effect of 
which may be imagined! Her steward, Marfori, 
who never quits her, is a quaint-looking personage, 
with a conical face and bald head, and looking 
by no means like a hero of romance. The gen- 
eral opinion is that Queen Isabella has no chance 
of returning to Spain, and that she will some day 
do like her mother, Queen Christina, and marry 
Marfori. It is said that the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, the husband of Isabella’s younger sister, is 
quite likely to succeed to the throne. Neverthe- 
less he divides the chances with Don Carlos, who 
is the presumptive heir, unless the Salic law is 
ser aside. His wife, Princess Marguerite of 
lsourbon, is a charming woman, tall, slender, 
and graceful. She dresses well, and with great 
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simplicity. On her arrival at Paris she wore a 
pearl-gray dress, a black and white striped velvet 
Macfarlane, and a black lace Fanchon bonnet, { 
with an aigrette of black and-mauve curled feath- 
ers. The —— returned her call in a mauve 
dress ; a Laitiére mantelet, trimmed with black 
lace; and a bonnet with a diadem of Parma vio- 
lets. Exiane DE Marsy. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


wet a pitiful sight it must be!—a room 
not eleven feet square and between six and 
seven feet high, containing from forty to fifty 
children—some of them mere infants—all work- 
ing hour after hour plaiting straw. Yet this is a 
common sight in Bedfordshire, England, where 
thousands of children are sent to a plaiting- 
school as soon as they can hold the straws. The 
youngest are employed in clipping the plaits. 

‘he labors of the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission have recently diacloaeit many painful 
facts. One of the Commissioners reports that 
he found in the schools little girls not three 
years old, although he was assured that in gen- 
cral they did not commence their life of labor 
until three and a half or four years old! It is 
not always easy to teach the poor little ones to 
elip or plait properly, and the stick, a cane 
about a yard in length, is sometimes freely used 
by the schoolmistress. The school is usually in 
a small cottage room, possessing neither ag 
light nor ventilation, and is often so closely filled 
that fires can not be lighted. To protect them- 
selves from cold the children keep in their laps 
small earthen vessels containing bits of coal. 
One room visited by the Commissioner was so 
closely packed that the quantity of air each child 
could have was less than half it would have if 
shut up ina box three feet square! The present 
is a period of distress for work among the makers 
of straw bonnets and hats in Bedfordshire; and 
the general opinion among the more thoughtful 
and intelligent residents of the district is that 
advantage ought to be taken of the present dis- 
tress for the purpose of putting an end to the 
child-laboring system. 





“The Woman’s Kingdom,’”’? Miss Mulock’s 
latest novel, is dedicated to Mona Margaret Pa- 
ton, a “little girl.’ A verse or two will show 
the spirit pervading the whele book: 


‘Better to love than to be Joved: 

Better to serve, and serving guide, 
Than wait, with idle oars unproved, 
And flapping sail by each breath moved, 

The turning of life’s sulemn tide. 


“Live, work, and love; as Heaven assign 
For heaven, or man, thy sacred part; 
Ancestress of a noble line, 
Or calm in maidenly decline ;— 
But keep till death the woman's heart.” 





‘* Bazar,”’ a word derived from the Persian, in 
its primitive and most comprehensive meaning 
signifies large, great, grand. Among the Malays 
ave their literature from Persia 
end*Arabia, “bazar”? is said to be used as an ad- 
jective, where we use “great” or “large,” in 
contrast with “‘ cachzél,” which means “small.” 
For example: Orang bazar, a large man; Orang 
cachéél, a small man. In the Straits of Malacca 
are two contiguous islands, a larger and a smaller 
one, known respectively as ‘‘Pulo Rajah Bazar” 
and ‘‘Pulo Rajah Cachéél,”” which we translate, 
“Great Prince’s Island” and “Little Prince’s 
Island.”? At the eating-rooms where Malays are 
the attendants, if one wishes for a full meal, he 
calls for ‘‘Ma-kim — Bazar;” if for only a 
light lunch, a ‘‘ Ma-kim Cachéél.”’ 





The inhabitants of Naples have projected a 
novel and interesting exhibition to celebrate 
the forthcoming visit of Prince Humbert and 
his bride. This is no less than to raise a por- 
tion of the city of Pompeii from its ruins, re- 
furnish the mansions, and repeople houses and 
streets, so as to present a vivid picture of the 
ancient city. Cavalier Fiorelli, the intelligent 
director of the excavations, has long desired to 
restore a small portion of the buried city, not as a 
mere transient spectacle for the amusement of 
the crowd, but as a perpetual museum, in which 
the general aspect of ancient Italian life can be 
far better studied than by the inspection of iso- 
lated objects. He proposes to commence an ac- 
curate and conscientious restoration of certain 
parts of the city, choosing, of course, such local- 
ities as leave the least to be done, and which, at 
the same time, offer no remarkable peculiarities 
which might suffer deterioration in the process, 
The corporation of Naples, however, very natu- 
rally hesitates to make the first outlay, which is 
estimated at no less than 250,000 francs. 

There are thirty-one lines of omnibuses in 
Paris, all of which belong to one company. 
They are distinguished by the letters of the 
alphabet, the color of their lanterns, and of the 
vehicles themselves. The fare is the same on 
all the routes, being half price for an outside 
seat, Ifthe omnibus does not go in the direct 
route to the passenger’s destination he may ap- 

ly to the conductor for an exchange ticket, and 
e will be left at the point where two lines mect, 
and can take another omnibus. 





Mothers sometimes feel that their little ones 
are in the way, and are tempted, in busy mo- 
ments, to thrust them rudely aside. Let such 
cheek the harsh word and stay the hasty hand, 
lest they bitterly regret their thoughtless anger 
as did one mother. She had prepared some flour 
for baking, and left it a moment, when her little 
Mary, with childish curiosity, took hold of the 
dish and spilled the contents. The mother 
struck the child a severe blow; saying that she 
was always in the way! Two weeks after little 
Mary sickened and died. On her death-bed, 
while delirious, she asked her mother if there 
would be room for her among the angels? ‘I 
was always in your way, mother; you had no 
room for little Mary! And will I be in the an- 

els’ way? - Will there be no room for me?” 

he broken-hearted mother then felt that no 
sacrifice would have been too great could she 
have saved her child. 

_Several severe earthquakes have been expe- 
rienced near Cork, Ireland; but the people were 
mere frightened than hurt. There is comfort in 
the theory which observations, extending over a 





period of nearly half a century, in South America 


are said to sustain, that it is the first shock, if 
any, which does the mischief; the succeeding 
ones are usually harmless. 





The Connecticut River Railroad Company have 
adopted a new method of heating their cars. 
Outdoor air is purified by being passed through 
water, is heated, and then conveyed through 
a which run near the floor the whole length 
of the car. At proper intervals these pipes are 
serps with small holes, through which the 

eated and purified air escapes. The warmth is 
distributed equally throughout the entire length 
of the car, and coming low down toward the 
floor will enable passengers always to keep their 
feet comfortably warm. 





A lady who has spent the last year abroad and 
recently returned tovk a walk down Broadway 
the other day. She remarked afterward, that 
during her many weeks’ stay in Paris she did 
not see so much display of gaudy and conspicu- 
ous dress as in that one walk in Broadway; that 
while many French ladies dress handsomely in 
the street, she never saw any thing which indi- 
cated a desire tu display dress, or which could 
offend the nicest taste. One is often reminded, 
nowadays, of the reply of the gentleman who, 
having warmly admired the appearance of some 
lady of his acquaintance, was asked how she was 
dressed: ‘She was dressed so perfectly,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ that I can not remember a single article 
that she wore.” 





According to the opinion of the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, in his new work on the management of 
Aquaria, as large a surface of water should be 
exposed to the air as is possible in making an 
aquarium. Moreover, it must not be made of a 
transparent material such as glass, but its sides 
ought to be opaque, except in front, and the 
front should not be turned toward the window. 
If one happens to possess an ordinary glass tank 
he can greatly improve it by covering the back 
and ends with pasteboard. But any kind of tub 
or pan will answer, provided that the owner 
cares more for the inmates than the appearance 
of their dwelling. 





The public are cautioned by the Scientific Amer- 
ican against the use of adulterated vinegar. In 
order to give the requisite acidity to vinegar it 
seems that sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric 
acids are used, but chiefly sulphuric, that being 
the cheapest and sourest. A gallon of so-called 
vinegar can be made from sulphuric acid, water, 
and some coloring matter at a cost of only a cent 
or two. It is considered very injurious to the 
health. To detect the presence of sulphuric acid, 
take a small quantity of the vinegar in a clear 
glass and drop a few drops of the chloride of ba- 
rium into it, or the nitrate of barita. If the liq- 
uid presents a cloudy appearance there is sul- 
phuric acid in it. 





The Crown-Princess of Prussia has given ten 
thousand dollars to the ladies of the Berlin Mid- 
night Missions. The success of this benevolent 
society is very great. Not less than one hundred 
unfortunate girls have been rescued from infamy 
and furnished with good situations or restored 
to their parents. No reproaches are addressed 
to any of the girls, and special pains are taken 
to protect them from the intrusion of the cu- 
rious and inquisitive. The Midnight Mission 
organized in New York city in February, 1867, 
has accomplished much good. During the first 
year seventy-seven became inmates of the Mis- 
sion House, of whom forty-eight have « utirely 
abandoned their former disreputable life. 





A London journal, in the communication of 
a correspondent from Biarritz, remarks that 
doubtless the high heels of the boots which the 
ladies wear—about two inches in length—have 
necessitated the use of a walking-stick; but, be 
this as it may, the simple fact of the Empress 
ee walking-stick has made its use fashion- 
able. new kind of parasol has been inventea, 
and is carried by many of the ladies—it combines 
both walking-stick and parasol. The stick, 
which is stout and usually white, is made very 
long and tipped with iron, and is used to assist 
in walking. 





A new kind of sponge has been invented, made 
from India rubber. The imitation is said to be 
perfect in appearance, but softer than real 
sponge, and its power of absorption greater. It 
can also be shaped into any required form. 





The conscience of a child, remarks a writer 
upon the training of children, may easily be worn 
out both by too much pressure and by over-stim- 

tion. 





Among recent donations which have been 
made to the zoological collection at the Central 
Park is a fine specimen of the American black 
bear, about two years old, which was given to 
the donor, Colonel E. H. Durfee, by one .of the 
leading chiefs of the Osage tribe of Indians, and 
which is very tame, having been reared as a pet. 
Two Russe cats, brought from the Island of 
Java, and a cinnamon bear, from Singapore, 
India, have also been presented. 





The New York Times states that although the 
public debt is enormous, it is less than twice the 
retail value of the liquor consumed in the Unit- 
ed States for the year 1867. The cost of liquor 
for that period was ten times the value of all 
church property in the country; equal to the 
value of all railroads in the United States, ex- 
cept Pennsylvania; more than the value of the 
metallic yield of the mines west of the Rocky 
Mountains for twenty years past, and fifty times 
the cost of public education in the United States 
for the year. 





The North German expedition, which was sent 
out to Aden to make observations on the sun, 
during the total eclipse on the 18th of last Au- 
gust, included artists who were resolved to take 
photographs of the great luminary during its 
disappearance! Every arrangement was previ- 
ously made to improve to the utmost the three 
minutes of total eclipse. The result was that 
three impressions were secured, in one of which 
the dark border of the sun was surrounded on 
one side by peculiar protuberances, and on the 
other was a remarkable horn. The others 
showed the protuberances on the lower border, 
but = impression was obscured by passing 
clouds. 











Fringes and Borders. 


See illustrations on page 916. 


Tur fringes and borders here given are for trimming 
covers, shawls, fichus, etc., and are worked partly in 
crochet, partly in tatting, and partly in netting. 

‘ig. 1. Tartine anp Crocuet Frtnex,—This fringe 
is of red wool. Begin with one of the large tatted 


| rings in the middle of a scallop. This ring consists 


of 1 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), three tenths of an 
inch long, 11 times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 1 ds. ; 
after which tie together the beginning and end of the 
thread. In this manner work as many single rings as 
will be needed for the length of the fringe. Next 
work a small ring as follows: 8 ds., fasten to a p. of 
the large ring, 8 ds.; after three-fifths of an inch 
space of thread another similar ring, which must be 
fastened to the next p. of the large ring. Continue in 
this manner till seven small rings have been fastened 
to the large one, which completes a scallop of the 
border. Close to the last ring work a similar one, 
which must be fastened to a p. of another large ring. 
Continue in this manner till the border has reached 
the requisite length. Then crochet around the threads 
between the first and second and sixth and seventh 
rings of each scallop always five single crochet, and 
around the remaining threads always six single cro- 
chet. On this round single crochet work finally the 
loops for the fringe, as in the crochet fringe, Fig. 2, in 
Harper's Bazar, No. 46, page 724. On the upper edge 
of the border crochet two rounds. 

Fig. 2.—The border of this fringe of violet zephyr 
wool is netted and trimmed with little balls. First 
make for the netted foundation of the border over a 
mesh an inch in circumference a foundation of the 
length desired, and work on this three rounds over 
the same mesh always one stitch in each stitch of the 
preceding round. Then tie in the stitches of the last 
round a strand of wool in the manner shown by the 
illustration, and crochet in over stitch on the upper 
edge of the border one single crochet, and after each 
of these one chain. Lastly, sew on the worsted balls. 

Fig. 3.—This netted fringe is worked with zephyr 
wool over two meshes, one of which is two-fifths and 
the other four-fifths of an inch in circumference. Be- 
gin from the middle of the border with a.foundation 
of the requisite length over the finer mesh, and work: 
1st round.—Over the same mesh one stitch in every 
foundation stitch. 2d round.—In every stitch of the 
former round one stitch over the fine and four stitches 
over the larger mesh. 3d round.—»* Over the larger 
mesh one stitch in the next four stitches of the former 
round, over the finer mesh one stitch in the following 
stitch. 4th round.—Over the finer mesh: alternately 
one stitch in the following stitch of the former round, 
one stitch in the four following stitches, so that they 
shall be worked together. 5th round.—Over the same 
mesh: one stitch in each stitch of the former round 
On the stitches of the 5th round work the fringe loops 
over a piece of pasteboard three inches and a half 
wide, working three loops in each stitch. Next re- 
peat the 2d to 5th rounds also on the other side of the 
fuundation stitches, and make the upper edge by work- 
ing in each stitch a single crochet, and after each 
— crochet a chain. fe ee 

ig. 4.—Work first the border of this fringe length- 
wise as follows: On a foundation of the requisite 
length crochet the Ist round.—Alternately one Oe 
stitch in the first foundation stitch, a loop half an inch 
long in the following foundation stitch. Work these 
loops in the manner shown by Fig. 2, Crochet Fringe, 
in Harper's Bazar, No. 46, p. 724. 2d round.—* Work 
together the first three loops of the former round by 
working loops of the same length in all three stitches 
at the same time, but after every three loops leave the 
thread two-thirds of an inch long before beginning 
the next. 8d round.—One slip stitch in every loop of 
the former round, after every slip stitch one chain. 
On the stitches of the 3d round work finally the loops 
for the fringe in the same manner. 

Fig. 5.—Crochet the 1st round of this fringe in the 
same manner as the ist round of the fringe Fig. 4. 
Next draw every second loop through the preceding, 
and crochet one slip stitch in every Toop, and between 
every two cross loops 3 chain. The fringe loops are 
worked in the same manner as those of Fig. 4. 

Fig. 6. Worstep Bat Friner.—This fringe is work- 
ed with white zephyr wool. Begin with a border, and 
crochet first on a foundation of the requisite length 
two rounds in double crochet, and then a round of 
chain-stitch scallops, each of which consists of 5 chain 
and 1 slip stitch in the third following stitch of the 
former round, This last round is also to be worked 
on the other side of the border, but in working the 
slip stitches always fasten in one of the fringe loops, 
which has been previously ornamented with the balls 
in the manner shown by the illustration. On the un- 
der edge of the fringe the loops hang together in the 
manner shown. The manner of working the balls is 
already familiar to our readers. 

Fig. 7.—The foundation of this border is crocheted 
with white wool, while the rosettes and scalloped 
edges are of blue wool. Begin the border on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length, and work on this three 
rounds in single crochet with white wool, always 
working around the whole stitch. 4th round.—* 
Seven single crochet in white wool in the first seven 
stitches of the former round, but work off the last 
stitch with blue wool. Now crochet with the blue 
wool seven picots, each composed of five chain and 
one slip stitch in the first of these, returning on this 
picot row work one slip stitch on each slip stitch of a 
picot, and join the row in a round by working one 
slip stitch in the slip stitch of the picot before the last, 
then drop the loop from the needle, draw it through 
the middle ring, and take it up again on the under 
side of the work. Now work on the single crochet 
of the last round, passing over the rosettes, five more 
rounds single crechet with white wool, and then the 
scallop round with blue wool. Every scallop consists 
of three chain and one slip stitch in the first of these ; 
after each scallop crochet around the following stitch 
a single crochet which shall embrace the first round. 
These rounds are repeated also on the other side of 
the border. a4 

Fig. 8. Crocnet Borver or WutE anv Buus Woot. 
—Begin the border with white wool, and work on a 
foundation of the requisite length two rounds single 
crochet — the needle around the entire stitch). 
8d round.—* Five single crochet with white wool in 
the first five stitches of the former round, one figure 
of blue wool as follows; splice on the blue wool, work 
in the following stitch of the former round five loops, 
each two-fifths of an inch long, in the same manner 
as the loops of Fig. 4; after which work off together 
the five loops on the needle with one slip stitch of 
white wool. 4th to 6th rounds.—One single crochet 
in every single crochet of the former round, passing 
over the figure. 7th round.—Like the 3d round, ex- 
cept that the position of the figures must alternate. 
8th to 10th round.—Single crochet with white wool. 
Finally, work on both sides of the border a round of 
scallops with blue wool as follows: 1 slip stitch on 
the first stitch of the outer edge of the border. + 1 
picot composed of 8 chain and 1 slip stitch in the first 
of these, pass over 1 stitch, work 1 slip stitch, which 
shall diagonally pass over the two former rounds (see 
illustration), one slip stitch in the following stitch of 
the former round. 

Fig.9, Knirrep Borper or Wire anp Rep Zernyr 
Woot.—Begin this border with a foundation of the 
requisite length, and knit a row of scallops as follows: 
5 rounds plain, then one round alternately one stitch 
made, one narrowed; after this again five rounds 
plain; then take the under veins of the foundation 
stitch on the needles, and knit together always a 
foundation stitch and the knitted stitch. Now work 
with the red wool a second row of scallops, which 
consists of two plain rounds, one open-work round as 
before, and two plain rounds, then again with the 
white wool a white row of scallops, after which take 
up on the-back of the work the veins of the stitches 
which were made by knitting together the foundation 
and knitted stitches, and knit these with the stitches 
on the needle. This trimming is finished by knitting, 
in the white scallops, with red wool, alternately 1 single 
crochet and 5 chain. By the middle red row of scal- 
lops crochet this scalluped round with white wool, 
and after this a second with red wool. ; 
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SCHUYLER COLFAX AND HIS 


BRIDE MISS WADE. 


EW men ar this moment stand so prominent- 

ly before the eyes of the American people as 
Schuyler Colfax, through the recent. election 
which has elevated him. to the second. place in 
the eyes of thenation ; while his marriage, follow- 
ing so closely in tne wake of the first event, gives 
an added social inverest to his name. 
was born at 86 North Moore Street, New York 
City, March 23, 1823, and is now forty-five years 
old, eleven months younger than the President 
elect. The excellent photograph of him, by Fred- 
ericks, which we reproduce, was taken but a few 
weeks since, and is an admirable representation 
of his outward man at the present moment. He 
is rather under the medium height, with brown 
hair, slightly grizzled, blue eyes, high forehead, 
and a wiry, well-knit, and muscular frame, suscep- 
tible of great endurance. His, frank and open 
countenance is lighted with a sunny smile which 
the gravest cares can scarcely drive away. ‘This 
remarkable power of bearing his burdens lightly, 
coupled with his temperate habits, has preserved 
the freshness of youth to such a degree that he 
looks ten years younger than he really is. 

Mr. Colfax is essentially a self-made man. At 
the same time his lineage is second to none in 
the country. His grandfather, General William 
Colfax, a native of Connecticut, commanded 
Washington’s body-guard in the Revolutionary 
War, and enjoyed his personal friendship. He 
married Hester Schuyler, the cousin of the dis- 
tinguished Colonel Philip Schuyler, of New York, 
and Washington stood sponsor for their first son, 
who bore his name. Schuyler, the third son, be- 
came. a teller in the Mechanics’ Bank of New 
York. He died young, two years after his mar- 
riage, leaving a widow only seventeen years old 
and one child, who died soon after. Four months 
after his father’s death Schuyler was born. 

The young widow left thus early with a future 
Vice-President to train acquitted herself of her 
task nobly, as the event proves, for the youth 
owes little to schools and much to his mother. 
His whole education was obtained in the New 
York public schools, and finished in Crosby 
Street when only ten years old. For three years 
subsequently he was clerk in a store; and even 
at this early age he began to show his inclination 
for politics; for at eleven it is related that he 
haunted the polls in New York and Brooklyn to 
gain the first news of the result of the elections. 
When thirteen he removed with his mother, who 
in the interval had married again, to New Car- 
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BRIDAL GIFT FROM Mr. COLFAX, Nov. 18, 1868.—[ManuracrurEp py Browne & Spavtprna, N. Y.] 


lisle, Indiana. Here, for four years more, he 
was clerk in a store, employing every moment 
meanwhile in storing up knowledge for future 


use, His family then removed to South Bend, 
where he became the deputy of his step-father, 
who was elected County Auditor. From this 
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post he drifted into journalism, and at twenty- 
two was editor and proprietor of the St. Joseph's 
Valley Register. After struggling through years 
of discouragement and difficulty he gained the 
success which is always attained by perseverance, 
and became one of the most influential journal- 
ists of the State. Henceforth he played a prom- 
inent part in politics, which it would take too 
long to detail, till, in 1855, he took his seat in 
Congress, where he has ever since remained. In 
1863 he was elected to the Speakership of the 
House, which he has now filled for three suc- 
cessive terms, and which he will only vacate 
next March for a higher position. 

Mr. Colfax married at twenty-one an early 
playmate of his childhood. His home-life was 
saddened by the illness of his wife, who was an 
invalid for many years, and who died in 1863, 
leaving him a childless widower. ‘The lonely in- 
terval that has since elapsed must have been espe- 
cially painful to one of his genial and companion- 
loving nature; and his friends are rejoiced that 
this solitude has found an end, and that, with a 
new political life, he begins a new era of domes- 
tic happiness. 

On the 18th of November, a fortnight after his 
election to the Vice-Presidency, Mr. Colfax was 
married to Miss EllaM. Wade, of Andover, Ashta- 
bula County, Ohio. Nellie Wade, as she is fa- 
miliarly styled by her friends, is the daughter of 
Theodore Wade, the eldest brother of the Hon. 
Benjamin F. Wade, now President of the Senate 
and Vice-President of the United States. Her 
step-mother is her aunt, the sister of her own mo- 
ther. Her father, who died some five years ago, 
was.an Ohio farmer, and she has spent her whole 
life, when not at school (she was educated at the 
Cleveland and the Willoughby (Ohio) Female 
Seminaries), in the farm-house where she was 

orn, engaged in domestic and home duties, 
which were varied only by occasional visits to her 
relatives in different parts of the country. It 
was on one of these visits to her aunt in Wash- 
ington, three years ago, that Mr. Colfax formed 
the acquaintance which ripened into an engage- 
ment last summer during a trip to the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘The fact that she has become the 
wife of one of the chief rulers of the nation, and 
is therefore a legitimate object of affectionate in- 
terest to the people, warrants us, we think, in 
overstepping the bounds of privacy and laying 
before our readers the excellent photograph ob- 
tained from Mr. Rider, of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
picture shows a sensible, earnest, and thoughtful 
face, the owner of which would be likely to give 
none but good counsel to her husband in his re- 
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who knows her well. ‘‘ She is just thirty-two,” 
he says, “and not ashamed of her age. She is 


not tall, nor short, nor stout, but will average 140 
pounds. She is not handsome, but good-looking. 
She is quiet, reserved, repressed, self-poised, and 
self-controlled to a remarkable But you 
think of her that still waters run deep. She 
seems to have had a life—a quiet country town, 
village, and farm life—that has not been conge- 
nial, or rather has not drawn her out at all; and 
her repreesed manner and nature are due possibly 
tothis. There is no gush, no brilliancy, no show, 
no exuberance in manner, appearance, and style. 
Her new life will bring her out; but she has no- 
thing of what is called ‘society manners,’ and 
will make no impression upon the multitude. 
Fastidious and feminine to a very high and 
rare degree in one of such experience, she is a 
most admirable selection for a wife for Mr. Col- 
fax —a sweet, true, self-adjusted woman, with 
a younger heart than I ever saw at thirty odd 
years, who never would make a career for her- 
self, but would accept and fill whatever place 
came to her in the way of duty.” Judging from 
this brilliant bit of character-painting the women 
of America will have reason to be satisfied with 
their representative in the second lady of the na- 
tion, 

We are also permitted to offer an illustration 
of Mr. Colfax’s gift to his bride, which seems to 
us a striking index of his own character. It 
is a necklace, bracelet, and brooch of the finest 
and purest pearls, most artistically arranged by 
Messrs. Browne & Spaulding, of New York. 
This exquisite ornament—so chaste, tasteful, 
and rich, and withal unpretending and open nei- 
ther to the charge of niggardliness nor mad prod- 
igality—is a fit offering from a Republican chief 
to his bride. Among the numerous bridal gifts, 
we may mention two from Messrs. Browne & 
Spaulding—a magnificent clock of verd antique 
bronze, formed of two sturdy Cupids bearing up 
the world, with the dial on one side, and adorned 
with appropriate symbols; and a beautiful Ar- 
gand lamp representing the July Column. 

Mr. Colfax is perhaps the most popular man 
in the United States. Of political foes he doubt- 
less has many; of personal enemies none. His 
frankness, integrity, and ingrained courtesy win 
him friends every where; and the whole nation 
join in congratulating him on his marriage, and 
wishing him and his bride a future of unbroken 
felicity. 








MONOGRAMS. 


r. is noteworthy that folks are curiously care- 
less in the use of monograms, if not ignorant 
of the true meaning of the term, which they give 
with indifference to mere ciphers, or compositions 
of intertwining letters, which have no ‘* mutual” 
relationship beyond that of neighborhood, which 
their designers arbitrarily gave. Now, mono- 
grams proper are very different from these; they 
must be composed of letters one or more of the 
elements or limbs of which serve the purposes of 
two or more letters; thus, a diphthong is com- 
monly written and printed as a monogram, while, 
for example, the combined letters A. D., of Al- 
bert Diirer’s signature, do not always take the 
form of a true monogram, but, most frequently, 
are — imposed the one upon the other, or 
one within the other. 

This practice of uniting may be called the 
primary law of monogrammatic existence, with- 
out obedience to which the thing is not. Other 
laws dictate for it elegance of form, the artistic 
or caligraphic quality, and legibility, for no mere 
puzzle is worthy to be called a monogram. Ele- 
gance and legibility may be found in ciphers, 7. e., 
compound and intertwined letters. Reversing 
letters and employing different alphabets in one 
combination, whether monogrammatic or not, 
are childish expedients. 








FASHIONS IN HAIR. 


N the early Saxon period long hair seems to 
have been in the ascendant. In the later 
Saxon period, notwithstanding Mr. Tennyson’s 
assurance that the Lady Godiva 
**Shook her head, 

And shower'd the rippled ringlets to her knee,” 
the law of growth had ceased to operate, and the 
ladies who moved in the courts of Edward the 
Confessor and Harold could scarcely find tresses 
enough te hide their snowy necks. With the 
Normans came better times; but at a later date 
there was another falling off, and the belles of 
the time of Richard the Second and Henry the 
Fourth and Fifth wore no more hair than could 
be conveniently gathered inte the shallow nets 
of golden thread that depended from their wim- 
ples. After the fourteenth century the hair once 
more fell in ringlets down the back, but by the 
reign of Henry the Eighth the soil had again 
become so barren that the close-fitting velvet 
head-lappet, studded with pearls, was sufficient 
to hide every lock of it—thereby, in virtue of 
what modern philosophers would no doubt term 
a ‘beneficent law of compensation,” relieving 
the ‘* Bluff King’s” headsman on several occa- 
sions of a very delicate difficulty. With Queen 
Elizabeth came a prolific and peculiar growth, 
the hair no longer rippling down the back, but 
springing upward and outward after the manner 
of a hardy shrub; and from that time to the 
present, the same law seems to have operated in 
the same intermittent manner, either ceasing at 
intervals and suddenly springing into existence 
again, or acting by an undulatory method, like 
the law of tides. The eighteenth century, per- 
haps, furnished the heaviest growth ever known. 
‘There was, indeed, so fine a crop in the reign of 
William and Mary, that the ladies were driven 
to make it up into what the common people chose 





to term ‘‘a tower;” but it was in the Georgian 
era that hair sprang up in its greatest profusion. 
I have a picture before me now of a lady whose 
coiffure rises to the height of at least two feet 
six inches; and I read that so difficult and so 
costly was the operation of dressing the mass, 
that it was not at all unusual for the belle of the 
period to sleep sitting upright in‘a chair for three 
or four nights, lest she should disturb the sym- 
metry of the huge structure fashioned by the 
barber out of her tresses, 





EARLY MORNING. 


Misty all is the beautiful sea, 

And misty the dreams of life to me; 

Who knows what the perfect daylight brings? 
Better this haze of imaginings. 


Castles are shrouded within the mist, 

With glints of sunshine and rose lights kissea, 
Mountain paths they are wandering on, 
Elysium enfolds them and they are gone. 


Whether they lead by crag or fell, f 
The morning light is too tender to tell; 
Whether the castles are rock or cloud, 

Is only known to the slumberous shroud, 


But to live in the mist-world fair is best, 
And to let the beautiful dream-land rest ; 
So soars the gull with her snow-white wing, 
And skims the surface of each fair thing. 


Alas! alas! for the sunlight strong, 
Dissolving the visions we moved among; 

Yet joy, oh, joy for the fierce heats passed, 
And the haven gained through the mists at last! 





RACHEL’S THANKSGIVING. 

T was Thanksgiving Eve. 

Thanksgiving Eve, with its low sun setting 
behind a bank of purple-black cloud, and throw- 
ing long bars of orange light athwart the dreary 
pasture-fields and down the valley that skirted 
the slow ripple of the Housatonic River. Thanks- 
giving Eve, with a moaning, restless wind that 
stirred the drifts of yellow leaves in the chestnut- 
copse, long ago rifled of its glossy treasures, and 
rustled sadly among the dead fronds of the sweet- 
fern on the *‘huckleberry lots ;” where the golden- 
rod and the blue-fringed aster had faded, and the 
sharp frosts had touched the vines with a crimson 
as vivid as if every leaf had been dipped in blood! 

Yet, notwithstanding the keen touch of the 
bleak November blast, growing keener still as 
the sun dipped lower and lower behind those vio- 
let masses of cloud, Elam Barstow stood leaning 
against the stile of moss-enameled bars, just 
where’ you left the road and struck into the 
‘* cross-cut” through the woods. It was a sylvan 
spot in summer-time, full of dense shadow and 
vague, delicious scents; nor was it entirely with- 
out a certain rude fascination even on the very 
outskirts of winter. ‘The old trees, with their 
moss-grown and lichened trunks—the net-work 
of bare branches creaking overhead at every gust 
of wind—the carpet of rustling leaves instinct 
with aromatic odor, and the sweet, mournful hush 
of the November twilight—Elam Barstow could 
scarcely have defined all these influences, yet he 
felt them stirring in the depths of his soul as he 
stood there, whistling softly to himself, and 
watching a bright-eyed squirrel as it glided up 
the trunk of a gigantic old chestnut-tree beyond. 
And then Elam shaded his eyes with one broad, 
sun-burnt palm, and looked eagerly off to the 
westward, 

**Tt beats all she don’t come!” he muttered, 
uneasily. 

He was a tall, athletic man, somewhat past 
the boundaries of middle age, with rude yet not 
uncomely features, thick black hair, oddly waved 
and crimped, and an eye keen as a falcon’s—an 
eye which lighted suddenly up as a slight figure 
became outlined for an instant against the western 
gold of the sky, where the woodland path opened, 
far away, and then disappeared into the valley. 

Yes, it was Rachel Rivers coming from her 
daily work in the great brick factory in the vale 
beyond. Many and many a night he had watch- 
ed for her, and he would have known her light 
footfall had he heard it at the very world’s end! 

She came up, shrined in the sunset, like a pic- 
tured saint which had stepped from the window 
of some great cathedral—a fair, slender girl with 
that brilliant type of New England beauty which 
is at once so exquisite and so curiously unfitted 
for the bleak climate in which it sometimes ex- 
pands. Her hair was brown, lighted with gleams 
of burnished gold; her eyes, deep liquid hazel, 
bordering on black, had in them a dreamy, lan- 
guid glitter, stolen from the Orient; and her skin 
was tinted as delicately as an oleander-blossom, 
while her lips, red and ripe and velvety, were like 
fresh coral! And with all this, our calico-dressed 
damsel carried her small head right royally upon 
its slender throat, and moved like a princess of 
the blood, worn and faded as was her shawl, and 
shabbily trimmed as was her coarse straw-hat 
with its fluttering blue veil. ‘ 

‘*Rachel, let me carry your basket ?” 

But Rachel repulsed him with piquant dignity. 

“*T can carry it myself, Elam Barstow !” 

Elam was a little annoyed; he bit his lip. 

**T suppose I may walk with you a part of the 
way ?” 

‘*T suppose you may, if you please. 
is open to all!” 

Her hazel orbs shot out a mischievous gleam 
as she spoke. Elam Barstow felt its soft, defiant 
flame. 

** Rachel!” 

ae.” 

‘*T wish you'd stop a minute.” 

**Stop here? What for? I'm in a hurry to 
get home.” 

“But, Rachel—I must know—I can’t endure 


The road 





this suspense, blamed if I can—there now! Why 
don’t you tell a fellow out and out—yes or no?’ 

Rachel stooped to loose a red maple-leaf from 
the fringe of her old worsted shawl. 

‘*Tell a fellow what?” she questioned, some- 
what imperiously. 

‘* Whether you love me or not.” 

‘* That is easily told—no!” 

*¢ But, Rachel—little Ray—you can’t mean it, 
Iam sure! Just listen tome one minute! I’ve 
got a good farm and a good house—you should 
be a lady, Ray, and never cross the facto 
threshold more. I’d make the old folks wel- 
come at my fireside as flowers in May—you 
know I would, Rachel, for your sake. And 
Hepsy, she'd love you like a sister; she’s told 
me so, time and again! You'll marry me, Ra- 
chel—say you will!” 

“*T shall never say that, Elam Barstow.” 

“¢ But, Rachel, why ?” 

She looked at him with that royal way she had. 

**T do not think you have any right to ask me 
that question, Elam! But I will answer it, nev- 
ertheless. Because I love another—because I 
have promised to wait for Charles Wayland, your 
own cousin!” 

Elam Barstow’s countenance fell visibly. 

“*T thought you had forgotten that boy-and- 
girl fancy long ago.” 

*¢T have not forgotten it—no, nor ever shall!” 

**Do you believe he will ever come back to 
claim you?” 

“Tf he lives—yes!” 

‘¢ And if he should be dead ?” 

“Then I shall live and die true to his mem- 
ory!’ 

The words dropped in low-sounding, silver 
syllables from her lips. She had spoken them 
very quietly, yet Elam Barstow felt that all the 
world could not move her one hair’s-breadth from 
her resolve. And the sun.went down behind the 
clouds, and a gloom and shadow seemed sudden- 
ly to enwrap the twilight solitude, just as it dark- 
ened round his own soul. 

‘¢-Very well, Rachel,” ne made answer, sadly. 
‘*T can’t press you any more; but Rachel—” 

“ Yes . 

‘¢ You'll come io our house to-morrow? Your 
father and mother have promised Hepsy to eat 
their Thanksgivin’-dinner with us. You'll come, 
Rachel, just to show you don’t bear any malice 
for the foolish words I’ve spoken ?” 

** Yes, Elam, I'll come!” 

So Elam Barstow left her, when the red light 
from the brown cottage under Beech Mountain 
shone out across the lonely road, and Rachel 
went home alone, 

The light from the great wood-fire gleamed 


‘cheerily upon her as she opened the door, dis- 


closing a quaint little room, low-ceiled, and fra- 
grant with the resinous sap which was bubbling 
out at the end of the blazing logs—a room wain- 
scoted half the way to the ceiling, and covered 
with a well-worn rag-carpet, woven by Mrs. Riy- 
ers’s own thrifty hands. There were two rock- 
ers, cushioned in rainbow-colored patchwork, 
and an old clock all festooned with red-berried 
asparagus, and a spindle-legged table, and a fat 
copper tea-kettle swinging from the crane, and a 
gray cat purring softly on the fire-bricks—the 
various elements of the picture which constituted 
home in Rachel Rivers’s eyes. 

Mrs. Rivers glanced up from her work—a fat, 
rosy little woman, with cheeks like winter ap- 
ples, and eyes that still sparkled brightly behind 
their spectacle-glasses. 

‘Seems to me you're arly to-night, Rachel!” 

**No, mother, I’m a little late.” 

**Do tell! and I’ve been so busy tryin’ to cut 
a vest out o’ your. father’s old butternut coat that, 
somehow, I havin’t even heard the clock strike!” 

Mr. Rivers chuckled from his station at the 
right-hand corner of the hearth. 

**Mother’s dretful smart at contrivin’,” he 
said, ‘‘ but even she can’t make somethin’ out o’ 
nothin’; and that old butternut coat comes the 
nearest to nothin’ of any created objict I know 
on! May’s well put up your shears, mother— 
you won’t make it go!” 

“Tl bet a big apple I will, then!” retorted 
the plump little matron, briskly. .‘‘Look, Ray 
—a cross-piece here, with the fronts right off the 
tails, and there'll be enough for lapels and to 
cover buttons, without ever touching them worn 
spots !” 

Rachel looked down at the melancholy re- 
mains of the old butternut coat. 

‘*Oh, mother,” she said, with a sudden im- 
pulse of loathing at the petty°trials and pinch- 
ings of tlieir lives, ‘‘ I wish we were not poor!” 

“*P’raps we sha’n’t be always,” said Mrs. 
Rivers, regarding her daughter keenly over the 
tops of her spectacles. ‘‘ There’s Elam Barstow, 
says—” 

** Don’t, mother—don’t!” interrupted Rachel, 
throwing off her shawl, and hurrying to the fire 
as if to warm her slender little hands. ‘* Elam 
Barstow is nothing to me!” 

Mrs. Rivers smothered the sharp pang of dis- 
appointment at her heart. 

““You take me up so quick, Ray,” she said, 
petulantly. ‘‘I was only a sayin’ Elam’s folks 
has invited us all to their house to Thanksgivin’, 
and I’m glad on’'t, for somehow our turkeys 


don’t grow fat, and Lyme Dartmouth has sold. 


every one o’ them pumpkins upon the mountain, 
and—and—” 

‘** And we're poor, mother, and can’t afford to 
set a Thanksgivin’ table like we used to—why don't 
ye speak out at once?” demanded Seth Rivers, 
with a tremulous motion of his poor old para- 
lytic hands. Come, darter, let’s have supper— 
the kettle’s biled over long ago!” 

And Rachel moved about the little room with 
a sinking at her heart—a vague sense of un- 
certainty as to whether she were doing wholly 
and altogether her duty. 

“*T will work all day in the factory—I will 
bind shoes all the evening,” she thought, within 





herself. “I will sell my time and my strength 
and my toil, but I will not sell my heart!” 

She sat up late that night, long after old Seth 
and his wife were in bed and asleep, working at 
her needle by the sickly light of the solitary tal- 
low-candle, to try and earn a little more money. 

‘*For mother’s bonnet can not be bleached 
again without falling to pieces,” she mused, 
‘*and father’s over-coat is far too shabby to wear 
another winter!” 

So Rachel stitched on at the heap of shoes 
she was binding, and tried to disguise from her- 
self how weary and sleepy she was, while the 
crickets chirped shrilly underneath the hearth- 
stones, and the fire simmered and crackled 
through the silence. 

The clock struck eleven when at last she rose 
up and glanced out of the window. 

** How dark it is, and how the wind howls !” 
she murmured to herself, with an instinctive feel- 
ing of pity for stray travelers toiling along the 
solitary road. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, we are not so 

r as some in this world !” 

And when Thanksgiving morning dawned the 
chill gray air was full of lazily falling flakes of 
starry snow. 

**T knowed it was goin’ to snow,” said old 
Seth Rivers; ‘‘I felt it in my bones last night. 
Well, I do like seasonable weather.” 

The same snow, falling faster now, and with 
a persistency which threatened a prolonged storm, 
clinked against the window-panes of the huge 
kitchen in Elam Barstow’s hospitable farm-ho 
and fringed the boughs of the old hemlocks in 
the door-yard with ermine whiteness; while Miss 
Hepsy, a spare maiden lady somewhat above 
forty, hurried back and forth, intent on festive 
preparation. 

The Thanksgiving table, already set in the 
“big keepin’-room,” was worthy of Miss Hepsy’s 
reputation as a thorough-going housekeeper. The 
damask table-cloth, white as snow, hungin scarce- 
ly-disturbed folds; a few late chrysanthemums 
were disposed among sprays of evergreen box in 
vases at either end ; there were plates of crimson, 
shining apples, streaked with gold; dainty cran- 
berry tarts peeping like red eyes from behind bars 
of flaky crust; exquisitely browned pumpkin- 
pies; glass preserve-dishes, where amber-clear 
quinces and quivering moulds of currant jelly 
shone and glimmered; and plates of elaborately 
cracked butternuts and hickory-nuts. For Miss 
Hepsy did not believe in the modern custom of 
bringing on the dessert as a separate and inde- 
pendent affair. 

‘*Let folks see what they've got afore ’em to 
eat at once,” she said, ‘‘and manage matters ac- 
cordin’, That’s my doctrine!” 

With a last glance at that royal bird, the tur- 
key, now peacefully browning in the huge brick 
oven, and dispensing a most savory edor round 
his funereal pyre, Miss Hepsy hurried to the win- 
dow to look up the road, now half obscured by 
the veil of fluttering snow. 

‘‘They’d ought to be here pretty soon,” she 
said, reflectively. ‘‘ Did you tell ’em dinner was 
at twelve, ezackly, Elam ?” 

Elam, who was sitting by the fire, evidently ill 
at ease in his new blue suit, nodded, and poked 
the back log with his foot. 

Miss Hepsy chuckled gleefully. 

** How Rachel will stare, to be sure! And if 
*twan’t the luckiest thing you happened to be out 
there with your lantern just at the precise min- 
ute the stage passed! I tell ye what, Elam, 
I guess we two'll hev to live it out together, old 
bachelor and old maid.” 

“Yes,” growled Elam, ‘‘’cause we can’t nei- 
ther on us help it.” 

Miss Hepsy bridled a little. 

*¢ Now, Elam Barstow, you know that ain’t 
so; I never telled ye the hull story *bout Squire 
Lounsbery—” 

**T know it well enough,” interrupted Mr. 
Barstow, rather ungraciously; ‘‘how you and 
Seliny Fairwether pulled caps ’bout him, and how 
finally he give you both the slip an’ went off and 
married Ruth Ann Parker, out to Danbury.” 

Miss Hepsy bit her lip. 

** Elam Barstow,” she began—but, luckily for 
honest Elam, the storm about to break on his 
devoted head was averted by his sister’s happen- 
ing to spy through the window her approaching 
guests, and, stopping short in her wrathful ora- 
tory, she ran to open the big front-door and bawl 
a weleome long ere the new-comers could hear it. 

**Do come in!” she shouted, hospitably pulling 
plump little Mrs. Rivers across the threshold. 
‘*T’m proper glad to see ye. Walk in, Squire, 
and you too, Rachel. You do look jest ’s pretty 
as a posy to-day, with the snow all over your 
hood !” 

Miss Hepsy was undeniably right. Rachel 
did look flower-like in her fresh, bright loveli- 
ness, Her ‘‘best dress” was nothing very ex- 
traordinary—a simple crimson delaine, with 
snow-white linen bands at throat and wrists, and 
a little gold brooch forming her only ornament ; 
but not all the moiré antique or velvet that 
ever glistened behind the plate-glass windows of 
Broadway ‘‘maisons de mode” could have im- 
proved her appearance. 

“‘Set down—set down afore the fire,” said 
Miss Hepsy. ‘‘Elam, take Mr. Rivers’s hat. 
Do let me rid you of your shawl, Mrs. Rivers. 
Rachel, you just go in the front-room—youre 
young, an ‘ll want to fix up a little, likely; and 
there’s a fire there. Go—quick!” 

‘“‘T can take off my things just as well here, 
Miss Hepsy.” 

“‘Oh pshaw! no, youcan’t. Here—in there!” 

Rachel wondered a little at Miss Hepsy’s evi- 
dent anxiety to get her into the “‘ front-room,’ 
but concluded that probably there was a new car- 
pet or curtains, or something which the thrifty 
housekeeper had on exhibition. So she walked 
slowly in, with her shawl on her arm, and un- 
tying her hood as she went. \ 

Yes, Miss Hepsy Barstow had something there, 
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but it was neither carpet, curtains, nor new china 
vases. And Rachel’s astonished glance fell on a 
tall, good-looking young man, who stood before 
the blazing hearth, looking down upon her with 
a world of happy mischief in his brilliant black 
eyes! 

gor the next moment he had caught her in 
his arms, smothering her astonished cry with a 
shower of genuinely lover-like kisses! 

‘¢Rachel! my love! my dear little blossom !” 

‘¢ Charlie Wayland !” 

For it was Charlie’s self, bronzed and travel- 
worn, and perhaps a trifle more self-reliant and 
dignified, but the same Charlie still, who had 
wooed and won her two long years ago! 

‘Did you think I was never coming back, 
Rachel? Did you begin to fancy I was false? 
Oh, my little queen, if you could but know how 
I have looked forward to this hour !” 

‘*T have sometimes fancied you might be dead, 
Charles,” she answered, simply; ‘‘but I never 
thought you false.” 

He folded her mutely to his breast, and there 
was silence for a minute or two. 

“‘T have come back to stay now, Rachel,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘I went away to seek my for- 
tune, and I have found it. ‘There shall be no 
more partings, dear!” 

‘Does Elam know ?” whispered Rachel. 

*¢ Elam brought me home here last night when 
J alighted, chilled and half frozen with the cold. 
He would not allow me to go to your house, but 
told me that I must spend Thanksgiving with 
him—that you must first look upon my face un- 
derneath his roof. Bless the old fellow’s noble 
heart! I believe he is nearly as happy now as I 


Rachel winced a little; the roses deepened on 
her satin cheek; but in her inmost heart she too 
could have invoked blessings upon the sturdy 
farmer who had loved her so dearly and so utter- 
ly in vain; while Charles Wayland, unconscious 
of what was passing through his betrothed’s 
mind, went on: 

‘¢ For two years I have suffered all the pangs 
of homesickness among the orange groves and 
scented breezes of the Spanish vales ; now I shall 
spend Thanksgiving in spirit and in truth in my 
own old New England home. Oh, Ray, if you 
could but know how beautiful the rugged mount- 
ains look, with their bleak crags and draperies of 
pine forest!—if you could feel the exultant leap 
of my heart when the first snow-flakes began to 
drift down among the yellow leaves! and—-” 

But here Miss Hepsy’s voice interrupted them. 

‘¢Dinner’s ready,” she announced, ‘‘and you've 
been talkin’ a full half hour here.” \ 

‘Now, Hepsy, that’s simply nonsense,” cried 
Charlie, incredulously. 

‘* Well, if ye don’t b’lieve me, you may just 
look at the clock. Come, Rachel, there’s no use 
lookin’ sheepish and hangin’ back: they know all 
about it in t’other room, ’cause Elam’s told ’em. 
Come, Charlie! I don’t know whether they raise 
turkeys in Spain, but if they do I'll stump ’em to 
beat the one I’ve got on the table to-day.” 

And Miss Hepsy, ushering her guests into the 
banqueting apartment, pointed triumphantly at 
the unctuous bird, which lay, with smoking sides 
and —— wings, upon the very centre of the 
boar 


‘¢There’s a turkey for you!” quoth Hepsy. 

But we are very much afraid, speaking vera- 
ciously, as all chroniclers should, that Rachel 
Rivers did not properly appreciate Miss Hepsy 
Barstow’s Thanksgiving dinner. She sat at the 
table like one in a dream, thoughtful, absent, but 
blushing ever and anon, until, as Elam sagely 
observed, “‘ the currant jel’ wasn’t a circumstance 
to her cheeks.” 

They walked home together, just ‘‘ on the edge 
of the evening,” as the quaint old expression 
goes. Farmer Rivers trudged on first, arm in 
arm with his plump helpmate, and Rachel fol- 
lowed with Charles Wayland. The night had 
set in stormy and cold; the wind ‘‘keened” sor- 
rowfully through the boughs of the hemlocks and 
leafless birch-trees that skirted the road; and the 
snow fell fast and noiselessly around them; but 
to Rachel it seemed as if she passed over roses, 
with the sunshine of the tropics raining its gold 
around her. 

For she knew that this Thanksgiving-day, 
whose sun had gone down behind the dreary 
mountain-tops, would shine forever in her heart. 











VELOCIPEDES. 


ay velocipedists have stolen a march on the 
coming flying man ; for while he is busy ad- 
justing the wings with which he intends to navi- 
gate the clouds, they have attached wheels to 
their legs, enabling them to skim the earth with 
the speed of a fast-trotting horse. The resusci- 
tation of velocipedes—a ninety years’ old inven- 
tion—is due to the petits crevés and cocottes of 
Paris. At the present moment, however, they 
are a mania with all classes, and count among 
their more fervent partisans princes, dukes, and 
other titled personages, several high functiona- 
ries, and even one staid member of the French 
Academy. Every alternate Sunday or so veloci- 
pede races have taken place in the environs of 
Paris—at St. Cloud, Vincennes, Enghien, Pan- 
tin, and elsewhere. Mounted, too, upon these 
flying horses, amateurs dash along the crowded 
thoroughfares of the capital, while adepts at the 
risk of their lives drive their velocipedes of two 
wheels—one directly in front of the other—along 
the narrow stone parapet at the side of the Seine, 
and down the hun and one steps of the Tro- 
cadéro; rising up in their seats, lying down on 
their backs, letting go the handle of the vehicle, 
and throwing both legs over it while orming 
these daring feats. Government employés living 
in the suburbs ride to their offices every inorning 
on the new iron horse. You may see them on 
their return journey at night, steering in between 





the throng of carriages with lighted lanterns 
swinging in front of them, and with other veloci- 
pedes sent out by enterprising tradesmen display- 
ing illuminated advertisements before and aft. 
The compositors of Galignani’s Messenger and 
other newspapers are said to go to and return 
from work on velocipedes; and several of the 
collecting clerks of the Bank of France have be- 
gun to use them. Provincials stare aghast at 
these modern centaurs dashing in and out the 
whirl of vehicles, much as the country people of 
old did at the apparition of the Thessalonians 
mounted on the horses which they were the first 
to tame; while the cabmen of the capital exhibit 
their hostility by dodging in front of the veloci- 
pedists whenever they get the chance, and by 
chaffing such amateurs as are not sufficiently ex- 
pert to give them a wide berth. Prices of veloci- 
pedes are advertised on the walls, outside the 
kiosques of the Boulevards, and in all the papers, 
and announcements of lessons on the art of man- 
aging them may be met with in almost every jour- 
nal, and posted up in all quarters of Paris. The 
public schools, too, are to have professors to lec- 
ture on the new method of locomotion, and to 
teach the youth of France how to manage the 
willing steed. Meanwhile the Prince Imperial 
has been furnished with a ‘‘ vélocipéde de luxe” 
mounted in rosewood and aluminum bronze. 

Paris is in a perfect state of frenzy with respect 
to its new toy. The newspapers call upon the 
government to order a supply of velocipedes to 
save the overworked legs of the rural postmen 
and of the messengers attached to the provincial 
telegraph bureaux; and even advise a limited 
number of these vehicles being furnished to in- 
fantry regiments, to enable outposts to reconnoi- 
tre and to communicate rapidly with the main 
body of the army. Some, carried away by their 
enthusiasm, ask why a species of light cavalry, 
mounted on velocipedes, should not be instituted. 
It is suggested, too, that life-boat crews on thin- 
ly-populated coasts should be provided with veloci- 
pedes, by means of which a more rapid assem- 
bling of them in time of need might be effected ; 
and, moreover, that gardes champétres, and coun- 
try doctors and curés who can not afford the ex- 
pense of a horse, should 
travel about on the new 
vehicles, which, by-the- 
way, have already pene- 
trated to the provinces, 
for sea-side loungers, 
mounted on them, were 
to be seen at all the Nor- 
man and Breton wa- 
tering- places, and on 
the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, coursing 
along the coast. Ec- 
centric sportsmen, too, 
chase their game with 
velocipedes ; artists use 
them to go sketching 
tours, and photogra- 
phers employ them on 
distant expeditions. — 
Guests at country cha- 
teaux organize races 
with velocipedes among 
themselves, just as here 
they do games at cro- 
quet; and at a recent 
election contest in the : 
department of the Var, on its being discovered that 
the government had hired all the public vehicles 
in Toulon for the day of the election, the parti- 
sans of the opposition candidate procured a sup- 
ply of velocipedes, on which the liberal electors 
dashed to the poll. Dramatists introduce veloci- 
pedes into their pieces; and at several Parisian 
theatres they play a prominent part in some of 
the more striking scenes. Caricaturists, how- 
ever, have turned them most to account, for 
every week brings forth some pictorial skit in 
which they occupy the first place. The toy-deal- 
ers, too, have not been idle, for you can not pass 
along the Boulevards without getting your feet 
entangled in a toy velocipede, mounting a large 
red lantern—at present a prohibited emblem in 
Paris—and with the rider working his arms and 
legs up and down like an ordinary scaramouche, 
which some enterprising hawker, the better to 
display its attractions, has set going along the 
asphalte pavement. 

The velocipedes about which the Parisians 
have run mad at the present moment are of va- 
rious kinds. Some have two and others three 
and even four wheels; all have either pedals or 
reels on which to place the feet, and usually 
either breaks or levers to regulate the speed. 
The two-wheel velocipedes, the bicycles as they 
are styled, are intended for the male sex only, 
and are by far the swiftest machines. They are 
usually of wrought iron, and have pedals or reels 
attached to the front and larger wheel, and the 











TWO-WHEELED VELOCIPEDE. 








THREE-WHEELED VELOCIPEDE, WITH CHECK, LEVER, AND 





working of which, by a light movement of the 
feet, gives the requisite impulsion to the vehicle. 
The saddle is poised on a bar of iron suspended a 
few inches above the top of the fore-wheel. The 
hands rest on a handle in front of the machine, 
which, working on a pivot, serves as a balancing- 
pole, the equilibrium being preserved by giving a 
slight twist to thishandle, The break, which at 
once stops the revolving motion of the wheel, is 
applied by means of a sharper twist. Here are 
the rules which one of the most skillful amateurs 
has drawn up for the guidance of beginners : 

‘¢ Run beside your iron horse, leading it, as it 
were, with your hand, so as to familiarize your- 
self with its movements: this will be an affair of a 
few minutes merely. ‘Then commence practicing 
with it on a slope, and-after mounting it, let it 
move forward of its own accord, while you oc- 
cupy yourself with studying the effects produced 
by the inclination which you give to the balanc- 
ing-pole or handle of the machine. When you 
thoroughly understand the action of this, place 
one foot on the pedal and follow its movements 
without assisting them. ‘The difficulty with be- 
ginners is to restrain the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of muscular force; they ordinarily perform 
ten times the labor that is requisite. Next re- 
peat the experiment on level ground, having both 
feet on the pedals, and working them alternately 
with scrupulous regularity. Speed is obtained by 
simply accelerating this movement. 

‘* After an hour or two’s practice the tyro will 
be able to accomplish a distance of from thirty 
to forty yards without running the risk of an up- 
set. Should the machine incline on one side, 
all that is necessary to be done is to remove the 
foot on the same side from the pedal and place 
it on the ground. ‘This can, of course, only be 
accomplished when the velocipede is of a mod- 
erate height, which, by-the-way, is the proper 
kind of machine for beginners to make their first 
essays with. 

‘*To alight, both feet are raised from the ped- 
als at the same instant, which has the effect of 
slackening the speed of the machine; the feet 


are then placed simultaneously on the ground 
without the handle being let go.” 





ECCENTRIC STOP. 


The tricycle, or three-wheel velocipede, is eas- 
ier to guide and safer to use than the bicycle; 
its speed is, however, less rapid, still it can be 
made to pass a carriage going at full trot. As 
the fair sex largely patronize this vehicle, the 
seat is more commodious than that of the bicy- 
cle, having sides and back of wicker, and a horse- 
hair cushion to sit upon. The hind-wheels, 
though large, are light, and revolve with facili- 
ty; the fore-wheel, which is smaller, serves to 
guide the machine, being acted on by means of 
the handle, which causes it instantly to turn in 
the direction indicated by the rider. ‘The pedals 
are shaped like slippers, which facilitates the 
movements of the legs, and at the same time ad- 
mits of the foot being disengaged instantaneous- 
ly. The movement required to impel the ma- 
chine is a perfectly natural one, analogous, in 
fact, to that of walking—that is to say, without 
the slightest pressure of the foot, and certainly 
without producing any unusual fatigue, for the 
motion of the leg develops itself, as it were, un- 
til the limb becomes fully extended, entirely 
without effort. In addition to all these advant- 
ages, the larger three-wheel velocipedes have a 
lever which follows the line of the eccentrics at- 
tached to the pedals, and fits on to the axles. 
By assisting the movements of this lever the 
speed of the vehicle is considerably increased, 
and a simple pressure against it checks the rota- 
tory movement of the wheel, and stops the 
progress of the machine. This lever is, in fact, 

th a means of impulsion and a 
break. 

Ordinary two-wheel velocipedes 
range in price from two hundred 
up to four hundred frances, accord- 

- ing to the completeness of their fit- 
tings. Vélocipédes de luxe mount 
upalmosttoanysum. Three-wheel 
machines are priced at from one 
hundred and sixty to two hundred 
and fifty francs, while smaller sizes 
for children can be purchased for 
fifty francs. The somewhat numer- 
ous et cxzteras comprise the requisite 
instruments in the event of the ma- 
chine getting out of order on a 
journey, with a lantern, a grease- 
box, India rubber cushions for the 
iron bar in front of the machine on 
which the legs are generally allowed 
to rest when not in action, and an 
— to mark the distance tray- 
eled. 





The speed attained by the swifter kind of ve- 
locipedes averages from twelve to thirteen miles 
an hour; adepts find no difficulty whatever in 
accomplishing fully fifty miles within five hours 
without once alighting from their vehicles. A 
couple of amateurs making a tour through a part 
of France challenged each other as to which 
could perform the greatest distance within four- 
and-twenty hours. One gave in after having ac- 
complished eighty-seven miles; the other went 
on an additional six-and-thirty miles, making 
one hundred and twenty-three miles in all. On 
the 21st of last September a party of nine quit- 
ted Rouen early in the morning mounted upon 
velocipedes, and arrived in Paris in time for din- 
ner the same evening, having performed the dis- 
tance of eighty-five miles, exclusive of stoppages, 
at a rate of speed averaging between ten and 
eleven miles an hour. It should be understood 
that in impelling a velocipede the limbs are not 
constantly in motion, as on level ground when 
the impetus is at the average rate, or when the 
machine is descending an incline, the feet may 
be removed from the pedals, and the legs be 
placed on the bar fixed in front of the velocipede 
for this purpose. A slight impulsion given to 
the vehicle from time to time suffices to keep up 
the speed. The ascent of any incline greater 
than 1 in 25 is said to be impracticable. When 
the rider, therefore, encounters a hill of more 
than average steepness, he has to dismount and 
lead his velocipede with his hand, which we are 
told he can do with almost the same ease as he 
can carry an ordinary walking-stick. 

The velocipede races in the suburbs of Paris 
are ordinarily rather exciting affairs. Advant- 
age is generally taken of some féte-day, when 
the village selected to be invaded will be certain to 
bein holiday guise, with tri-color flags flying from 
the tops of tall Venetian masts, and decking the 
‘‘Mairie” from roof to basement; when proper- 
ty pasteboard eagles, and laurel wreaths, and im~- 
perial crowns and ciphers as brilliant as Dutch 
metal can make them, and hired for the occa- 
sion, will be certain to meet the eye at every 
turn; and when across the streets a few score 
colored lamps will be seen suspended, to imply 
that a féte de nuit, in other words, illuminations, 
fire-works, and dancing and drinkingin the booths 
until midnight, may be counted upon. Perhaps 
Monsieur le Maire in his tri-color scarf of office 
will favor the races with his presence. Sapeurs- 
pompiers, with their broad belts, their big brass 
helmets, and affected military swagger, are cer- 
tain to be particularly grand on these occasions, 
rendering the tall gens d’armes in their large 
cocked hats, their bulky breeches, their long sa- 
bres, and their somewhat ferocious-looking mus- 
taches, more than a trifle jealous. The racing- 
ground is all marked out with flags, and there 
is certain to be a large cluster of banners flying 
at the starting-place, near to which, in some re- 
served inclosure, scores of velocipedists are ex- 
ercising their docile steeds. A certain number 
of them wear jockey-caps and jackets of various- 
colored silks, and all appear to have their legs in- 
cased in high leather boots. The moment of 
starting arrives, and the competitors are duly 
drawn up abreast, with as great a distance be- 
tween each as the width of the course will allow. 
The fair sex mount on chairs, and wave their 
little hands, and flourish their pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and laugh and almost scream with de- 
light as at the grounding of the starter’s flag 
their several favorites dart off, working their legs 
up and down with such an amount of energy 
that one can not help thinking a fortnight’s ex- 
ercise upon the tread-mill would be admirable 
probationary training for this sort of contest. 
Spite of the exertions of the tall gens d’armes, 
the crowd closes in behind the competing chari- 
oteers, who are consequently soon lost to sight. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, however, dis- 
tant shouts and chcers announce their return, 
and the crowd opens to allow of the passage of 
the victor, who, drenched in perspiration, and 
with his legs working up and down with equal 
regularity and greater speed than the piston of a 
steam-engine, the safety-valve of which is fas- 
tened down, passes the winning-post amidst the 
cheers and laughter of the crowd, who enjoy the 
sport more than they would the finest horse-race, 
and as soon as he has dismounted proceeds to 
dip his sun-burnt beak into a foaming glass of 
Strasburg beer. 

At these races the average length of the course 
is 1800 métres, nearly a mile and a furlong. At 
Enghien this distance was traversed—a portion 
of it being over a stone-paved road—in 4 minutes 
and 25 seconds by a velocipede with two wheels, 
and in 6 minutes and 28 seconds by a velocipede 
with three wheels, At Vincennes the same dis- 
tance took 5 minutes and 5 minutes 45 seconds 
respectively to accomplish, two-wheel velocipedes 
only competing. Greater speed was attained at 
St. Cloud, when the course of 2400 métres, al- 
most equivalent to a mile and a half, with an in- 
cline of 3 in 100 for a third of the distance, was 
traversed in 4 minutes and 50 seconds; whereas 
the final race at Vincennes over a level course of 
3600 métres—20 yards short of 2 miles—took 9 
minutes and 10 seconds to accomplish. But at 
these races prizes are not given for speed alone; 
they are also accorded to those who occupy the 
longest time in traversing a specified distance, a 
far more difficult proceeding than accomplishing 
a mile in a few minutes, as when going at a snail’s 
pace it is almost impossible to preserve the prop- 
er balance, and horse and rider are usually both 
capsized. In a contest of this character at Vin- 
cennes, over a course of some 160 yards in 
length, out of six experienced amateurs who 
started only one succeeded in reaching the goal. 
In another race over the same course, where the 
competitors were deprived of the means of stcer- 
ing their vehicles, out of seven who started only 
two arrived at the winning-post. 

The prizes given at ti e foregoing contests have 
been usually gold and silver medals and silver 
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RACE OF VELOCIPEDES (BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES) IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 


cups; now and then, however, money prizes of 
500 francs are awarded. Several ‘efforts have 
been made to induce the fair sex to compete 


at these races, but hitherto without success, al- | encounter on his velocipede in the Bois de Bou- | podoscaphe or vélocipéde-marin, as it is called, 
though’ they are ready enough to engage in a} logne. formed of a couple of canoes covered with can- 
contest with any casual cavalier:'whom they may ‘The latest novelty in the velocipede line is the | vas and joined together by two iron bars, between 
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which is a paddle-wheel put in motion by means 
of two pedals placed at the extremity of the are. 
These machines may be constantly seen in action 
on the lake of the Bois de Boulogne and on the 
lake at Enghien, and even on the Seine itself 
opposite the Tuileries. ‘The inventor is sanguine 
that these machines will eventually attain the 
same rate of speed as the land velocipede al- 
ready accomplishes. Quite recently an enter- 
prising amateur offered to wager 10,000 francs 
that he would cross the channel between Bou- 
logne and Folkestone on a vélocipéde-marin with- 
in the limit of three hours—wind and weather, 
we presume, permitting! 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY ; 
OR, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
OMICHUND, THE ENGLISH ALLY. 


THESE conversations, in the course of which 
Mr. Holwell thus acquainted me with Indian 
politics, took place in the leisure intervals of two 
busy lives. My patron’s own numerous duties 
and high responsibilities kept him employed dur- 
ing all the working hours of the day, and during 
many weary hours in which no one but himself 
would have cared to work; while I, stimulated 
by his example, labored as unremittingly in my 
own humbler function. Nor did I confine my- 
self to a clerk’s drudgery, for I had taken to heart 
Mr. Holwell’s remarks on the importance of an 
acquaintance with the native language, and I de- 
voted a great deal of my spare time to the study 
of Persian, Hindoostanee, and the vulgar Ben- 
galee, under the tuition of a mild-faced moon- 
shee, who came to my quarters nightly to instruct 
me in.those tongues. With this learned man I 
read the original Shastah, and its more modern 
and corrupt versions, and thus became familiar 
with the theogony of Hindostan, between which 
and the Greek system, as recorded by Hesiod, 
I did not fail to find occasional coincidences. 
It was, indeed, to hard mental labor that I could 
alone look for distraction from the painful reflec- 
tions which oppressed me in this early period of 
my exile. I had now been a year and a half in 
Bengal, but had received no letter from England, 
though I had written three times to my benefac- 
tress, in each several letter setting forth my griefs 
with all the persistence of despair. Immediately 
after my removal from the garrison I had taken 
advantage of my liberty to write and dispatch 
two other letters; the first to Mr. Swinfen, of 
the Temple, to whom I related my sad story ‘in 
its fullest details, and whom I entreated to take 
possession of the books and other property I had 
left in my chambers, among which was the Span- 
ish translation of the Imitation of Christ, given 
to me by Dorothea Hemsley. I did not, of 
course, fail to inform Mr. Swinfen how kind a 
friend I had found in Mr. Holwell; nor did I 
omit to ask his advice upon the legality of my 
shameful marriage. My second letter was ad- 
dressed to my old guardian and tutor, Anthony 
Grimshaw, in whom I scarce doubted I yet pos- 
sessed a friend, however foully I might have 
been slandered in his hearing. From him I 
entreated tidings of those I so fondly loved, and 
so cruelly had lost. ‘To him also I gave a full 
account of my adventures, for I was determined 
that if my wrongs could be righted, the oppor- 
tunity of righting them should not be lost by 
any omission on my part. 

Having done this I felt somewhat easier in 
my mind, and better able to devote myself to 
my daily labors. ‘That was for me a most fa- 
vorable hour in which my grandfather, Colonel 
Ainsleigh, had the good fortune to rescue Mr. 
Holwell’s father from the enemy’s fire, for I found 
in this gentleman a constant and affectionate 
friend. Amply did he repay the debt which he 
owed my ancestor. He rescued me from a living 
death, far worse than the swift annihilation of a 
cannon-ball, and taught me to hope when every 
circumstance of my life tempted me to despair. 

‘*Your moonshee gives me a most glowing 
account of your progress, Bob,” he said to me 
one day, after I had been six months an inhab- 
itant of his house. ‘‘ That old book-worm house- 
steward, of whom you tell me, seems to have 
grounded you admirably in Sanscrit, and you 
have, I think, a natural talent for languages. 
Rely on it, that a familiarity with the native 
tongues is the safest stepping-stone to success in 
this country, and the young Englishmen who 
neglect such studies are stone-blind to their own 
interests. Dupleix has profited greatly by the 
assistance of his Creole wife, who was born and 
educated in Bengal, and whose familiarity with 
the language and usages of the people, to say 
nothing of her natural talent for diplomacy, has 
enabled her to aid and abet him in all his Orient- 
al intrigues. ‘The day will perhaps come when 
you will have reason to bless Providence for your 
forced voyage to the East. ‘The stagnation of 
affairs in this presidency is but a false calm. 
Be sure we shall have stirring scenes enough by- 
and-by, and a hard fight to hold our own. But 
whatever struggles await us I hope every thing 
from the English spirit when once fairly aroused. 
The British lion is a beast that sleeps long and 
soundly, but God help his enemies in the hour 
of his awakening ! The French have been for 
a long time past trying to show us the road to 
glory, and I think young Clive-is beginning to 
show them that we are capable of learning the 
lesson, And now, Robert, I want you to put 
aside your respectable moonshee for to-night, 
and come with me to a festival that is to be given 
by our friend and ally the Omichund, a Gentoo 
merchant, and one of the most remarkable men 
in this country.” 





“T shall be proud to accompany you, Sir. 
But, pray, in what does Mr. Omichund’s chief 
merit or genius consist ?” 

‘* Why, faith, Bob, if the truth must be told, 
I think his chief gift is that which most rapidly 
wins a man distinction at home, in our native 
country, as well as among these unenlightened 
heathens. He has the true Gentoo genius for 
making money, and for the last forty years has 
devoted all the forces of his mind to that delight- 
ful occupation. Our Company has allowed him 
to provide more of our investments than any 
other contractor, and by this indulgence on our 
part—which is against our own rules—and sun- 
dry other privileges, he has become the richest 
man in the colony. His trade extends to the 
uttermost limits of Bengal and Behar, and his 
influence with the officers of Allaverdy’s court at 
Muxadavad is so considerable that we some- 
times stoop to employ him as our mediator when 
we want to get the ear of the nabob. Nota very 
honorable position for John Company, is it, Bob ? 
But I live in hope the day will come when John 
will no longer prostrate himself with eight mem- 


bers before the Mahometan musnud; but will- 


stand erect and defend his hardly-won privileges 
at the point of the sword. In the mean time 


we are about to make a serious change in our 
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trading arrangements, and to retrench Mr. Omi- 
chund’s privileges in a manner which will, I fear, 
sorely vex that pious Gentoo’s soul. Yet it is 
but one of the trials which he has a right to ex- 
pect in this ninth stage of purgation. The truth 
of the matter is, that we have discovered a very 
serious decline in the qualities of the merchand- 
ise provided by his agency, together with as 
serious an advance in its price. But the man is 
useful, and it would be a dangerous thing for us 
to offend him, for which reason I have accepted 
his to-night’s invitation to a natch. Nothing 
gratifies these people more than the presence of 
Europeans at their festivals.” 

We were carried to Omichund’s house in 
palanquins. Calcutta, when I first knew it, 
had been in existence less than fifty years, and 
was but a sorry assemblage of bamboo huts and 
the curious open shops of the natives, inter- 
spersed with occasional large and sometimes 
handsome houses’ belonging to Armenian, na- 
tive, and English: merchants; while here and 
there an insignificant building of painted brick 
and plaster, surmounted by three small domes, 
proclaimed itself the temple of the Mahometan 
faith; but how different from the pompous 
mosque of St. Sophia, or the Jumma Musjeed 
(chief cathedral) of Delhi, with its rich blending 
of dark-red sandstone and pure white marble! 











house, round which a crowd of natives were 
clamoring, with angry gesticulations and frantic 
cries. This, Mr. Holwell pointed out to me as 
the Catwallee, a minor police-court, where petty 
grievances are redressed, and a kind of rough- 
and-ready justice administered. 

We found the Gentoo merchant’s house a 
handsomer edifice than any I had yet seen, and 
brilliantly illuminated. A mixed crowd of guests 
and lookers-on were congregated at the gates, 
through which we pushed our way into a spa- 
cious hall or quadrangular court, occupying the 
centre of the house, and surrounded by two gal- 
leries with innumerable doors, opening into small 
apartments. The upper story Mr. Holwell point- 
ed out to me as devoted to the women of the 
household, who, although invisible to us, were 
watching the entertainment from the covert of 
their Venetian lattices. I had afterward good 
reason to remember this upper story, and one 
of its beautiful inhabitants. 

The court, which, like a Sevillian hall, is at 
ordinary times open to the sky, was for this oc- 
casion roofed-in with red cloth, and lighted with 
countless lamps. The white-muslin draperies 


-and-rich embroidered costumes of the guests ; 


the necklaces and aigrettes of rainbow-tinted 
gems that flashed in strange contrast to their 


_At the corner of a road we passed a mean and dirty 


tawny skins, and shone only less brightly than 
their piercing black eyes; the crowd of servants, 
of whom my companion informed me Mr. Omi- 
chund possessed three hundred, and who were 
augmented by the retainers brought by his visit- 
ors; the buzzing of many tongues, the confu- 
sion of perpetual movement, and the curious in- 
harmonious native music—combined to render 
the scene one of dazzling bewilderment to my 
unaccustomed senses. ‘This was indeed an in- 
troduction to fairy-land, and its atter novelty for 
the moment carried me completely out of myself. 

Now began the amusement of the evening. A 
band of public dancing-girls advanced into the 
centre of the hall, and performed a strange bar- 
baric dance, which had in it few elements of 
European dancing. Nothing did I ever behold 
so devoid. of loveliness, for while the arms, body, 
and head were exercised in every variety of con- 
tortion, the feet, though constantly moving, never 
stirred from the same spot. . Whatever dramatic 
story might be told by the performance—and the 
changeful expression of the dancers’ counte- 
nances seemed to have some dramatic signifi- 
cance—was beyond my humble faculties, and if 
it was by such strained movements and monoto- 
nous posturings that the daughter of Herodias 
danced St. John the Baptist’s head off his shoul- 








ders, I can but deprecate the bad taste of Herod as 
much as I abhor his cruelty. Both Mr. Holwell 
and myself grew heartily weary of this perform- 
ance, during which we discovered that the splen- 
dor of Omichund’s palace did not exempt us from 
the natives courge of mosquitoes, which venom- 
ous insects tormented us throughout the evening. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the dance, 
the great Gentoo merchant espied us, and ad- 
vanced to welcome Mr. Holwell with demonstra- 
tive respect. They talked together for some time 
in Hindoostanee, and I had ample leisure in 
which to observe Mr. Omichund. He was a 
man of advanced years, forty of which he had 
spent in the harassing pursuit of wealth. Time 
thus employed had left its traces upon a counte- 
nance that had once been handsome, and which 
was of the most refined native type. But in the 
expression of that countenance I read only evil. 
A crafty nature had set its seal upon every feat- 
ure of the Gentoo’s face. While the flexile 
mouth expressed only meekness and submission, 
the restlessness of the observant eyes belied its 
amiable tranquillity; and in those bright and 
watchful eyes I fancied I could discover a latert 
fierceness that augured ill for Mr. Omichund’s 
enemies. 

He had evidently got wind of the discussions 
respecting him that had taken place in council, 
and of the intention to reduce his privileges, and 
it was with reference to this that he shaped his 
conversation to-night. 

‘**T have been a faithful servant to the Honor- 
able Company, Mr. Holwell Sahib,” he said, 
**and have stood between my honorable masters 
and the nabob’s anger many times. The En- 
glish do not know the nabob as Omichund knows 
him. ‘These Mahometans are all false; they 
are false as lies. With one hand they will sign 
a treaty, while with the other they invoke Allah’s 
vengeance on the party to the bond. Do not let 
the Honorable Company trust the nabob unless 
they have a friend at the Durbar—an Indian like 
Omichund, who has spent his life among these 
Mahometans and knows how to deal with them. 
The Honorable Company have hidden enemies 
at the Durbar. The French governor, Dupleix, 
is very powerful—oh, he is great and powerful, 
like the old Nizam, and has a head like him to 
plot and plan. Governor Dupleix and Jan Be- 
gum, his wife, have their spies every where. She 
writes many letters—clever letters —that win 
friends for Dupleix and the French; for she 
knows these Mahometans, but not as Omichund 
knows them. She has not had forty years of 
dealings with them, as he has. The French are 
better liked in Bengal than the English; and 
if the Honorable Company does not keep a 
friend at the Durbar there will be danger, much 
danger.” ; 

‘¢ From what quarter, Omichund ?” asked Mr. 
Holwell, quietly. 

*¢*¥rom the French, from the old nabob, and 
still more from his grand-nephew, Mirza Mah- 
mud, who will succeed him, and who hates the 
English. He has the heart of a tiger, that young 
man, with the courage of a rat, and he loves only 
evil. Let the Honorable Company trust Omi- 
chund, and he will by-and-by show them wonder- 
ful things and gain them great friends. It is 
not so sure that Mirza Mahmud shall succeed 
to the musnud.” 

**Indeed! And who is the pretender ?” 

**It is too soon to tell you that; Omichund 
knows many secrets, and has much power. It 
will be well for the Honorable Company if they 
treat him generously. But if they rob me of 
hard-won privileges—nay, Sahib, I am not the 
man to threaten,” said the merchant, checking 
himself suddenly, but with an ominous light in 
his eyes that was in itself a threat. 

**T know that Omichund also has enemies,” 
he went on, in a more tranquil tone, ‘‘ enemies 
who grudge him the wealth he has earned by 
prudence and unremitting toil and faithful serv- 
ice to his honorable masters, and those slander- 
ous tongues would do him evil with the honor- 
able council. But his honorable masters are too 
wise to listen to such base whisperers. They 
know they have a good friend in Omichund.” 

To this, and much more to the same effect, 
did Mr. Holwell listen with that inscrutable calm 
which was one of his finest gifts. He had in- 
deed a rare aptitude for business, and a genius 
for coping with the difficulties and niceties of a 
perplexing position. 

**T am but an insignificant member of the 
council, Omichund,” he said at last, ‘‘and have 
little power to influence its decisions. Rely upon 
it the Company are grateful for all faithful serv- 
ice, and in any thing they may do will be in- 
fluenced only by conscientious motives. But let 
me not detain you too long from your Gentoo 
friends, who will be ill-pleased if you devote all 
your attention to a single English guest.” 

On this our host quitted us, but not without 
many obeisances and Oriental compliments. 

‘*The old fox has been informed of our in- 
tentions with regard to him,” Mr. Holwell ob- 
served to me when Omichund had left us, ‘‘ and 
I suspect he means mischief.. Nothing could be 
more unwise than to employ him as we have 
employed him, except this culminating folly of 
diminishing his privileges. We suffer the man 
to become possessed of inordinate power, and 
choose the moment when he is strongest to offer 
him mortal offense. Upon my word, Bob, this 
management of affairs in Bengal is about the 
prettiest. comedy of errors that was ever enacted.” 

The time came, and but too speedily, when 
Mr. Holwell had occasion to denominate the 
mismanaged business of Calcutta a tragedy, and 
not a comedy, of errors. 

Before he could say more to me we were 
escorted to the supper-room, where we found 
ourselves placed at one of ‘the highest tables, to 
partake of a sumptuous banquet, amidst the hub- 
bub of some five hundred attendants and the dis- 
cordant noise of barbarous Hindoo music, 


é 
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JEFFRAY DE METTRAY, 
See illustration on page 924. 


Tuey say thee false and do thee wrong, 
Jeffray! Jeffray! 
the 


And yet they flout at thte apart, | 
Jeffray! Jeffrayt : 

A chaffinch hath a larger heart, 
Our gossips say, 

And would in love feel keener smart ; 
Alack the day! 


To feast thou dost delight, and then 
To take thine ease, 

Till fair Jehane, who every eye 
Save thine can please, 

Comes stealing with a barley-ear 
To touch and tease. 


*Tis said that any living man 
His ears would lose 

For bright Jehane thy cousin’s sake, 
Whom thou dost use 

No better than to bid her hence— 
That thou mayst snooze ! 


Jehane the fair! Jehane the fresh! 
e rose of May! 
Art thou so fond of thy sweet self 
That, day by day, 
Thou seest her and yet seest her not, 
Jeffray! Jeffray! 





SIMONA. 


See Ulustration on page 924. 


A Tare of Florence in the former days; 

Of her whose eyes were not the bright bluebell, 
No rose her lips, her hair no sunflower’s blaze ; 

Yet happy spring were that, if ever fell 

On leaf or flower, in garden, wood, or dell, 
‘Tints, O Simona! warm and bright as thine, 

As warm as those which Pasquin loved so well; 
And happy earth were that on which should shine 

A heaven as deeply blue as thy deep liquid eyne ! 


A tale of Florence in the olden time; 
Of fair Simona, who had little here 
But love; and once, in that all-golden clime, 
Sat spinning wool till Pasquin should appear 
Beneath her window. Sudden on her ear 
His footstep fell: joy trembled in her eyes; 
And as her wheel went round she murmured, “ Near, 
Nearer he comes: to bring me wool he hies !” 
And then she kissed her wheel with secret smiles and sighs. 


Thus on, from day to day, came snowy wool— 
Her web was perfect as her face was fair— 
Till the pure moon of their young love was full, 

And in a summer morning debonair, 
When songs of birds filled all the buxom air, 
Her distaff fell upon the ground, and she 
Gave sweet consent. There was a garden there 
Without the walls, for love and reverie 
A paradise; thither to come they did agree. 


And so, on Sunday came. Lagine, her friend, 
Was with Simona; he Puccino took ; 
For base-bred custom to these bonds did bend 
True love, who could such bondage scarcely brook. 
So, long time on the setting sun did look 
Simona and her fere; but when Lagine 
Wandered far westward with her friend, a nook, 
A mossy nook, o’ hed with gl ing green, 
Made a brief silent twilight for their loves unseen. 





O Love, who makest life sweet and yet so sad! 
What fate directed Pasquin, canst thou tell, 

To that fair-seeming midnight weed, and bad 
His burning lips to press it, till he fell 
Prone, dying, on the grass in that green dell? 

Night’s lasting shadow sudden from his bride 
Divided him—from her he loved so well: 

He saw her not, but felt from side to side 

With quivering hands ; once called her dearest name, and 
died. 


She thought it but some transitory pain, 
Till Death with hasty touch his roseate hue 
Defiled with livid spots, the poison’s stain ; 
His brow, so bright but now, so loathly grew, 
That she, even she, recoiled; Hope, sighing flew, 
Last consolation, Curious neighbors came, 
As men will come to see some sorry view, 
In numbers; and Lagine, with face of flame, 
Cried, “‘ Thou hast poisoned him, to thine eternal shame !” 


Simona nothing heard; but dumb and still, 
Still as upon a grave a frozen stone, 
Sat with her sunny head bowed down, until 
They haled her to the judge; where, all alone 
In that cold crowd, she wept her darling gone. 
Already more than half condemned she stood 
Before him, who, touched by her constant moan, 
Could not but think of her less ill than good ; 
And so, by his command, they came to that drear wood. 


Drear now, though purfled still with azure bells 
And white, to her who sees no more their bloom; 
And there, with many a tear, she slowly tells 
The story of her love, its early tomb; 
How happier told than now! but still the doom 
Of death was urged by that blood-thirsty crowd, 
Whose holy hate for mercy left no room; 
And still upon her hands her head she bowed, 
While ever for her blood that Moloch murmured loud. 


Again, with pleading eyes, she searches round, 
But reads no faith in this her simple tale; 

Then, where her love lay stark, there from the ground 
She plucks a leaf of that dire weed, and, pale, 
Lays it upon her lips—fond lovers, wail! 

Yet, no; for she has gone where Hope no more 
May fear misfortune. Happy pair, to fail 

In that same hour, and walk that silent shore 

Together; happier still if with that love of yore! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Woo anp Orners.—We will soon give full in- 
formation about evening dresses. Your sample was 
too small to give any idea of the pattern. 

Annie Jznxins.—The glove should match the trav- 
eling suit in color. Wear a standing collar of linen 
with Valenciennesedge. Alace bowinfront. Fichus 
of the material of the dress are worn in the house. 
Young married ladies wear lace caps as a part of their 
morning attire. The article you mention is com- 
mended by those who use it. 

Nevim.—As you are slight you can wear a loose 
polonaise belted in at the waist. Trim with a plaited 
frill of corded silk raveled at the edges about half an 
inch. Trim only on the cuffs and arm-holes. Belt of 
narrow folds of silk and a short sash with quilling at 
the ends. 

B.—Gros grain and faille are heavy corded silks. 
Three or four dollars will buy excellent gros grain, 
though there are much finer qualities. Make a black 


rections for dressing natural hair. Hooped skirts 
worn with trains measure about three yards around 
the bottom. Gored petticoats made with train, and 
flounced on all but the front width, are worn over the 
hoop skirt. Make yoar house sacque short and loose 
with revers front, coat-sleeve, and trimming of bias 
silk with several rows of machine stitching. 

A Susscrrser.—Your question is too general for a 
specific answer. Make known your particular wants 
and we will attempt to satisfy them. a 

B.—The course of instruction in the School of De- 
sign of the “‘ Cooper Union” of New York is as follows: 
Drawing from Casts; Drawing from Life; Painting 
in Oil and Water Colors; Design and Composition ; 
Modeling in Clay; Elementary Principles for Teach- 
ers; Lectures upon Art Anatomy, Composition Anato- 
my, etc.; Lectures upon Systematic and Structural 
Botany ; Lectures upon Primitive Forms, viz. : Action, 
Motion, Proportion, etc.; Lectures upon Manners, 
Customs, Implements. The instruction is gratuitous, 
and all that is required for admission to its privileges 





cashmere petticoat. Striped petticoats are frequently 
made without flounces. Trim your poplin with a 
pleated ruffle of silk. 

Frank Manrovs.—Make your wrapper a long, loose 
Gabrielle with hood, The back is almost tight-fitting, 
the front quite loose. A belt with loops and ends be- 
hind. Coat-sleeves. The trimming is white braid an 
inch wide, with three narrower rows above it, sur- 
rounding the entire garment. White silk quilted in 
revers on the front is also pretty. Satin pleated frills 
would trim your brown silk handsomely, made in 
small box-pleats sewed top and bottom, then caught 
together in the centre, forming a honey-comb pattern. 
Gray cashmere is being used for traveling dresses. 
It is trimmed with folds of satin and fringe. 

Mas. G. L. M.—A French cashmere shawl at $50 is 
probably the wrapping you want. You will find it at 
any of the large Broadway stores. 

Groroiz Grant.—You can easily make the tirettes 
yourself with some rings and cord purchased at any 
fancy store. Use chambery gauze, gilt or silver shot 
with acolor over your silk. If this is not thick enough 
to hide the soil turn the silk dress. The gauze is from 
$1 25 to $2 75 a yard. 

AnGeLa.—Your empress cloth will make a very nice 
suit, trimmed with bias silk bands and fringe, or mere- 
ly scalloped and bound with silk. Make the upper 
skirt with five widths gored and looped high on the 
sides. Aflounce on the petticoat. The bonnet matches 
the over-garment. 

Maus, E. A. W. C.—The book can be obtained from 
France by anyimporter. It has never been translated. 

Constant Reaper,—Quilted silk or satin hoods are 
either fanchon shaped or square, trimmed with a nar- 
row band of far of the same width all around. 

Apat.—White lace over your silk skirt will be suit- 
able. Make a low square corsage of silk with inside 
chemisette and sleeves of tulle or lace. Two long 
strands ofshort flowing curls are placed between small 
finger puffs of ycur own hair. The front is arranged 
in crépés, or 8 Pompadour roll with frizzed curls on 
the forehead. Flower jewelry is still worn. 

Ion.—You will find information about a Watteau 
cloak in the Supplement of Bazar No. 55. The prices 
of velvet are given in the New York Fashions of the 
same paper. 

VioLantE.—Pale blue or lavender silks will suit,for 
your evening dresses. If you have natural color you 
can also wear the sulphur green. Make a trained skirt 
with panier. Trim with white satin and lace. White 
muslin over colored silk will continue in favor during 
the winter, and is suitable for debutantes. Short 
dancing dresses will be greatly worn. 

Hovsekrrrer.—We know nothing of the vaunted 
cement you speak of, but it can hardly be better than 
the famous “diamond cement,” the composition of 
which is thus given by Dr. Ure: “‘Take of isinglass 
one ounce, distilled water six ounces, boil these to- 
gether until reduced to three measured ounces of 
liquid; then add a fiuid ounce and a half of rectified 
spirit of wine. Boil the whole together for two min- 
utes; strain it, and while hot add to it, first, half an 
ounce of strong milky emulsion of gum ammoniacum, 
and then five drachms of an alcoholic solution of 
mastic.” 

Morner.—Doses of medicine are regulated accord- 
ing to age. Thus if a table-spoonful is required by a 
grown person a child of one year will require one- 
twelfth, a child of two years one-eighth, e child of 
three one-sixth, a child of four one-fourth, a child of 
seven one-third, a child of fourteen one-half, etc. 

Nourss.—The proper temperature for a warm bath 
is 98° Fahrenheit, if for a child it should never exceed 
this. The time to remain in it varies from ten min- 
utes to an hour. Twenty-five minutes is a medium. 

Basre.—In Bazar No. 24 you will find a pattern and 
full description of an infant’s cloak. Lace hoods for 
small infants are illustrated in thesame paper. Hoods 
knit of white zephyr, in patterns imitating lace, cost 
from $250 to¢4. The handsomest are ornamented 
with pearl beads, and overcast with floss. White cash- 
mere hoods cost from $6 to $12. Satin from $10 to 
$20.—“ The small red mark between the upper eyelid 
and eyebrow” should not be interfered with, at any 
rate by any one butacapable surgeon. It is probably 
one of those harmless spots called “moles” or ‘mo- 
ther's marks.” 

Mrs. J. B. B.—We have said repeatedly that we can 
not promise special patterns, 

R. M.—Send your order to any of the establishments 
whose names appear at the end of our article on that 
subject (lingerie). Colored paniers and tunics are worn 
over black dresses. A black silk panier looks well 
with any dress, either colored or black. A kind of 
peasant waist, made low and square, should be made 
of the material of the panier. Make a jockey basque 
or else a large fan-like bow to be worn at the back of 
your black silk, or add panier puffs in the way de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 52. Get a brown cloth or a gray 
poplin for your street suit. We have frequently given 
directions for making such suits. Your hand is re- 
markably small. The Venus de Medici, considered 
the most beautiful model of the female figure, is five 
feet two inches in height.—This is a good lotion for 
the “little black spots called worms that sometimes 
appear in the pores of the face:" 


BUUERE: cconisniginesess sons atisaeee . 9 grains. 
Rose-water .......... +... 2 drachms, 
Orange flower water...... eeseees 2 Grachms, 


An infusion of tea or peppermint, and water with a 
few drops of Cologne, applied warm, are also good. 

Mrs. Witt1am J. T.—Make a round cape falling to 
the waist. Wear a belt with short sash ends behind 
trimmed with lace. 

Apa.—Make your blue silk a single skirt with train 
trimmed with wide bias ruffle. The corsage is square 
necked, with Maria Theresa sleeves. See illustration 
in Harper's Bazar No. 52. The black silk is also long 
with a tunic or paniers. Round waist. Coat-sleeves 
are small at the wrist like a gentleman's coat. Your 
bonnet should be white uncut velvet. 

Mrs. M. E. G.—Make either the Watteau or Camargo 
cloak. Patterns in Bazar No. 55. Velvet waists are 
still worn. Handsome gros grain at $6 a yard is now 
preferred to moiré antique. Twelve yards make a 
trained dress. Read the answer to Ada, We gave in 
the Answers to Correspendents in Bazar No. 50 di- 





is satisfactory reference as to character. Pupils of 
both sexes are received. 





ABBOTT THE HISTORIAN. 


CaMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., 
June 1, 1868. 
Messrs. Hall & Ruckel: 

I consider it to be my duty to speak in the 
highest terms of ALSBERG’s GALAKTINE, which 
we have obtained through you for our little boy. 
It has been very largely his meat and drink for 
some four months, and now, at the age of six 
months, he is wonderfully strong and well. No 
child could be healthier than he has been while 
using it. As a substitute for, or a supplement 
to breast-milk, it is truly invaluable, and every 


mother of young children ought to know of it, | 


and where to get it. 


Yours, truly, Epwarp ABBOTT. 


Send your orders to Hatt & RuckEL, Agents, 
218 Greenwich Street, New York. 





Mortu-Parones, Freoxtzs, anp Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from those 
disagreeable discolorations, by using Perry’s Moru 
AND Freckie Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. 





Bournerr’s Cocoarne is’a perfect hair-dress- 
ing for preserving and beautifying the hair, and 
rendering it dark and glossy. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the human 
hair. It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world. For sale by all druggists, 





Prana’s American CoHromos.—MORVILLER’S 
‘* Sunlight in Winter” is probably the finest work 
of art and execution which has ever proceeded 
from any chromo bureau. No parlor should be 
without this masterpiece.—Zion’s Herald. 





A pisTinevisHeD Methodist minister and 
prominent temperance lecturer once remarked 
that go where he would, from one end of the 
country to the other, he hardly ever failed to 
find PLrantation Birrers, and while he con- 
demned the practice of using those Bitters too 
freely, he could not conscientiously say that he 
would discard them from the side-board, for he 
had himself experienced beneficial results from 
their use; and that, from a long and close ob- 
servation, he was convinced that when used mod- 
erately, and as a medicine exclusively, they were 
all that was recommended. At the same time, 
he warned his hearers not to pull the cork too 
often, for they were far too pleasant a tonic to 
trifle with.— Evening Post. 


Maenotta Warter.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 





Me ayy FLUOUS Harr lec ery from pf art Po - 
n jive minutes, wit injury in, 

aioas ocaaum Powper. $1 25 by mail. ‘Ad- 
dress 8. C. Uruam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 








Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Whee ao may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting es of allsorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ee removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s “Parutan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


OR the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
“Papntan Soap.” 25cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, NY 





BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
G A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 

ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

CHOICE DIAMONDS SAND OTHER PRECIOUS 
* CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
Specie bres of Fen ed to their stock of Soli 

attention to elr 8 0: 

Silver and Plated Ware. ia 





A¥ UMINUM 
Bronze Wake FRoM Paris, 


As handsome as Gold, 
Stronger than Silver, 
And Cheaper than Good Plate. 


BROWNE & SPAULDING, 
Unprer Merropourtan Horet, 


Acrnts for the French Manufacturers of this attract- 
ive and durable material, possessing the advantages 
of Beauty, Solidity, and Moderate Cost. The natural 
color of this metal is that of Eighteen-Carat Gold, and 
never needs any renewal of its surface. Pamphlets 
and Price-Lists to be had at 568 & 570 Broapway. 





BROWNE & SPAULDING 


Announce, 
in addition to their splendid 
Stock of Jewelry, Clocks, and Bronzes, 
A Fou Luvz of the celebrated 


JURGENSEN TIME-KEEPERS, 
Independent 


Seconds and Repeaters, 
Pendant Winders’ and ‘ies’ Sizes, 


RION PIANO-FORTE. 


PATENTED. 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Awarded over all, even those exhibited at the renown. 
ed Wor.n’s Expostrion. Send for Descriptive Pam- 
phlets, Price-List, &c. Manufactory and Warerooms 
of MANNER & CO., 187 & 189 Bowzry, N. Y. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 








“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





ARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

It meets pewrees the popular taste, ‘ay ope a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston, 








‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTEATED NEWSPAPER. 





The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harrer’s WEEKty has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harper's 
Wexrx ty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. é 

The articles upon public —— which appear in 
Harpsr’s WEex.y from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 

ense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong age and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—.Vorth 
American Review. 








An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


FJABPERS BAZAR. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns a useful articles accompanies the paper every 
ww and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 
ate. 
Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pa: 
of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on supe: 
paper, and is published weekly. 


s of the size 
e calendered 


Harper's Bazaz contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family; articles on health, dress, and housekeep” 
ing in all 1 branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. ji 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent —— in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with good reading- 
matter.— Watch and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harrer’s Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.—Boston 
Transcript. 











TERMS FOR 1869: . 
Harrer’s Maeazinz, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year ........-. 4 00 
Harper's Macazrnz, Harrrk’s Weexcy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. wim ~ ‘ 
An Extra Copy of eit t 'AGAZINE, WEEKLY, 0/ 
Bazar will be su "ied gratis for every Club of Five 
poe ge ae A 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for ¥ 
"The an within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Westy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the D inion of Canada must be accompanied with 





OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 

CATIONS. Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, or & Co.'s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form, 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


pan PAINT—Yes, Wolcott’s Pain Paint. 
Ask for it and take none other. If you have a 
cold in the head, or Catarrh, get Wolcott’s ANNInILA- 
ror. Full Pint bottles, $1. ware of Imitations. 








DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ies il ante 


WAaREEOOMS, - 
No. 831 BROADWAY, nx} Send for Circular. 


ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harrer’s 
Mageazivz, WEEKLY, and Bazar can always be 


had of . WINCH, 
605 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








94 cents additional for the Maeaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the WrExLy or Bazax, to pre-pay the United States 
ostage. 

“i Subscribers to the Macaztne, WrExty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to exe notice of discontinuance. 


tions may commence with any Number. When 
in is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to commence with the first “lees 
of a Volume, and back Numbers will be seu 
eco x é 
" The Velames of the Wrexiy commence with ~ 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understoo 
that the .ubscriber wishes be — with the Num- 
next after the receipt of his order. 
min orig the Sagan, ewe 
B the name and address 8: 3 
ten. en the direction is to be changed, both the 


be given. 
a Post-Offt ce Order or ae 
payable to the oe ler pe Hanrr _ oe Le 
able to Bank Notes, since, show » 
be lost or — it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. ress 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRaNKLIN SQuaze, New York. 








—_—— = 
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dis dinate SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
fr @U@ for 
Silver. (SAM Mig 9, Electro-Plate. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provivence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Gornam Manuracturine Co. 


T= DERBY ATHENZAUM. 


Works or 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


THE DERBY ATHENAUM have added to their 
extensive stock of Books, Stationery, &c., an exceed- 
ingly rich and varied assortment of 


IMPORTED FANCY-GOODS, 
BRONZES, KNICK-KNACKS, &c., 


consisting of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s CABINETS, WRITING- 
DESKS, and DRESSING-CASES ; 

Ladies’ WORK-BOXES, TRAVELLING-BAGS, 
RETICULES, JEWEL-CASES, GLOVE-BOXES, 
ODOR-BOXES, CARD-RECEIVERS, 
CARD-CASES, BANKERS’ CASES, INK-STANDS 
(a great variety), PAPER-WEIGHTS, 
PAPER-KNIVES and FOLDERS, CIGAR-CASES. 


Also a great variety of 
FINE RUSSIA LEATHER, CALF, and MOROCCO 
POCKET-BOOKS, WALLETS, &c., 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
A LARGE LINE OF SCOTCH GOODS, &c., &c. 


All of the finest workmanship, and in the latest and 
most approved styles. 


Admission to the fine galleries adjoining the Book- 
store FREE at all times. 


H. W. DERBY, No. 680 Broapway, N.Y. 


HoLmpay and WEDDING PRESENTS. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Tea-Sets, Coffee-Urns, Ice-Pitchers, Castors, Staple 
and Fancy Articles in great variety, 
At less than Broadway prices. 


LUCIUS HART MANUFACTURING CO., 
4 & 6 Buriine Suir, Foot of John St. 
The Oldest Plated-Ware House in New York. 


Gare WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD anp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches....... a sree ay Se 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... $70 
Every Watch warranted by ial certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to open the 
kage and examine the Watch before paying, and any 
Water that does not asa satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded. Every, one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. 
state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gezonort 


An Eminent Chemist says: 
489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known.as ‘*SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Hatt & Rvoxk1, the object ef the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the ‘‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me ——- from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was ‘ound in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cutzton & Co. 


NEW and EXQUISITE STYLES of OR- 

GANS, NEW INVENTIONS, and REDUCED 
PRICES are announced in an ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
LOGUE and PRICE-LIST issued this month by the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., Warerooms 596 
Broadway, New York. Sent free to every applicant. 
Four Octave Organs, $50; Five Octaves, Double-Reed, 
Five Stops, Elegant Cases, $125. 























(CHEAP SILKS. 


NEW PARIS MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
at $3 per yard—worth $5. 
STRIPED and PLAIN CHANGEABLE SILKS 
from Auction, greatly under cost of importation, 
At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 


Broadway, corner Grand Street, 
Grand Street, corner Christie Street. 


HILDREN’S DRESSES, 
CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and SACQUES, 
At Half Price, 





At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, corner Grand Street. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS GOODS 
of every description 
FROM AUCTION. 
FRENCH MERINOES at 75c.; formerly $1 25. 
At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 
Broadway, corner Grand Street, 
Grand Street, corner Christie Street. 
STRIPED SATINS 
For Underskirts, 


In every Desirable Combination of Colors, 
At $2 75, well worth $4, 








At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 
Broadway, corner Grand Street. 





AMERICAN BELLES. 


ALL women know that it is beauty, rather than genius, which all generations of men have wor- 
shipped in the sex. Can it be wondered at, then, that so much of woman’s time and attention 
should be directed to the means of developing and preserving that beauty ? Women know, too, 
that when men speak of the intellect of women, they speak critically, tamely, coolly; but when 
they come to speak of the charms of a beautiful woman, both their language and their eyes kindle 
with an enthusiasm which shows them to be profoundly, if not, indeed, ridiculously in earnest. 
It is part of the natural sagacity of women to perceive all this, and therefore employ every allow- 


able art to become the goddess of that adoration. 


Preach to the contrary as we may against the 


arts employed by women for enhancing their beauty, there still stands the eternal fact, that the 
world does not prefer the society of an ugly woman of genius to that of a beauty of less intel- 


lectual acquirements. 


The world has yet allowed no higher mission to woman than to be beautiful, and it would 
seem that the ladies of the present age are carrying this idea of the world to greater extremes than 
ever, for all women now to whom Nature has denied the talismanic power of beauty, supply the 
deficiency by the use of a most delightful toilet article known as the “‘ Bloom of Youth,” which 
has lately been introduced into this country by Gzorce W. Lairp, a delicate beautifier which 
smoothes out all indentations, pock-marks, furrows, scars, and imparts alabaster skins, blooming 
cheeks, and furrowless faces. With the assistance of this new French trick of a lady’s toilet, fe- 
male beauty is destined to play a larger part in the admiration of man and the ambition of woman 


than all the arts employed since her creation. 





O* THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH, 


Sung by Lrvearp............. 30¢. 
TELEGRAM—New Waltzes—Srravss .. oe MG 
BARBE BLENE Galop—LenpkKE....... - 40¢c. 
Barse Biene—Two Selections—each ... eee 35C, 
Barer BienE Potpouri............ceceececeeree T5e, 





NOT FOR JOE—Galop; On tre Beacu—Galop 20c. 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broanway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
HE TRUE GRECIAN BEND, 
A STORY IN VERSE. By Larrie Lerau. 
With Illustrations. 

In One Volume, Cloth, handsomely bound, 75 cents. 

PLANCHETTE’S DIARY, Edited by Kate Fretp. 
{A faithful record of the sayings and doings of one 
of these little three-legged sibyls (board, spirit, or dev- 
il?) during the space of four months, under the hands 
of Miss Field, with some notice of the various theories 
which attempt to account for the curious phenomena.) 

In One Volume, Paper. Price, 50 cents. 
MODERN WOMEN, anv WHAT 1s SAID or THEM. 
Reprinted from the Saturday Review, with an Intro- 
duction by Mrs. CaLHoun. 

Second Edition, Cloth, beveled boards. Price, $2. 
*,* Either of the above Books mailed, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. J. S. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton St., N.Y. 








S HEARS anv SCISSORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 
ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 





Stamp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Outro. 
EW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 


ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 63837 Broanway. 


TAFFORD’S IRON AND SULPHUR 
POWDERS cleanse and drive out all impuri- 
ties from the blood; give tone and vigor to the system ; 
do net S1oxen or Purges, and are very agreeable to the 
taste. They revitalize and purify the blood ; they im- 
part energy to the nervous system; they invigorate 
the liver; they regulate all the secretions of the body. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER PACKAGE. Sold by 
all Druggists. Can be sent by mail, free, on receipt 
of price. Address HALL & RUCKEL, 
218 Greenwich St., New York. 


(THE readers of the Bazar will find the New- 

est Fashions in HAIR, comprising every variety 
of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, Toupées, 
&c., at Barker’s Great Hair Emporium, ha a 
Theatre Building, 622 and 624 Broadway, New York. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—For the removal 

of all obstructions peculiar to females. These 
Pills have justly obtained a world-wide celebrity, for 
they Se 4 act so gently, yet so surely, that all are 
benefited by them. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are now universally acknowledged 

to be the lowest-priced reliable machines ; can be used 

by hand or foot. The style sold at $25 will do all the 
family sewing. Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 

















‘The Barttetr Macutne we have gives per- 
fect satisfaction."—George Weeks, Peekskill, N. Y. 


os E have used a BARTLETT MACHINE 


over a year, and never broken a needle."— 
Mrs. A. Anslie, Ashtabula, Ohio. 








&¢ i ig’ Icould not obtain another BarTLeTt Sew- 
ina Macurnz, I would not part with mine for 

any consideration, I have recommended them to my 

friends."—Mrs. Wm. E. Shutt, Springfield, Illinois. 


HE ROYAL CHART.—A system of cut- 
ting ladies’ and children’s dresses by measure. 
Nothing can approach the simplicity, the accuracy, and 
perfect adaptation of the Royal Chart to fit any form. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on réceipt of $2 00, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


———ay 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. - 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., S0c., 90c. ; best, $1 


per Ib. 
Enevtsn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
ImpeRiaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 
oR Cy oe Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
5 per tb. 
Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Cofiee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 


flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 


in that article by using our 
Frenou Breaxrast AND Dinner Corree, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per tb. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 


no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 


Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
boo bao from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B,—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by chebbing ——-, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er Lem imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


’ GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
8 1 BROADWAY.—Marson FRANGAISE. 
At Mme. Bourart’s Store are found ready 


cut, or are cut on demand, all Patterns published in 
Harper’s Bazar. 








IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





N° HUMBUG. 


A Frest-Crass PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN 
Can be procured of Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York City, and installments will be taken for 
the same, and the purchaser can have the use of the 
instrument while it is being paid for. 





W. LASAK’S SON, 
. LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 


t@- LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anp CHILDRIN'S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, Cor. Great Jones Sr. 


END $100 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES 
for the ZOETROPE, and a — for Complete 
Catalogue, to MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Sprinerie.p, Mass. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 








Sent by Mail, Postage Free, on receipt of Price. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS. Compretre ix Two Vor 
umes. Sermons by Henry Warp Begousr, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, Syo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 

KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Atex- 
ANDER Witri1am Kinexaxe. Vol. ID. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Voi. 


BULWER’S NEW PLAY. The Rightful Heir. A 
Drama in Five Acts. By Epwarp Butwer, Lorp 
Lytron, Author of “Richelieu,” “The Lady of 
Lyons," “Not so Bad as we Seem,” ‘‘ Pelham,” 
“The Caxtons,” ‘What will he do with it?” &c. 
16mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autobiographica ly "be by Sor. Smrru, Retired 
Actor. With Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


SCHOOL LYRICS, a Collection of Sacred Hymns for 
Devotional Exercises in Schools. By S.M. Capron, 
A.M., Principal of Hartford (Conn.) High School. 
32mo, Cloth, Flexible, 40 cents. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on Physiology 
and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 
By J. C. Dauton, M.D., Professor of Physiology in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, NY. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 


BULWER’'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lory Lytrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By 8.8. Ranpat1, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in New York. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wiittam Suiru, LL.D. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Clotb, 
$2 00. (Uniform with the Student's Histories.) 


SMILES'’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the Railway Locomo- 
tive. By Samven Suites, Author of “Self-Help,” 
“The Huguenots,” &c. With Steel Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witttam Draper, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, ann ECCLESIASTIC- 
AL LITERATURE. Vol. II. now ready for delivery 
by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION: the Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume. Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By ALrrep H. Gurrn- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each ; or, in One Volume, Cloth, 
Beveled, $12; Half Morocco, $14. 

THE OPIUM HABIT: The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Avsert Barnes, Author of ‘* Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all thé Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practicai Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gzo. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cioth, $2 50, 


HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. ALoveStory. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. “By Suretey Brooks. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrixre Corzrs, Illustra: 
tious. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50, 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By M. E. Brappon. Illustra. 
tions. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BiiAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuarirs Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MILDRED. By GrorctaNa M. Craik. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annie Tuomas. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





s@- Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETiZ. 


“Not that I know of.” 
“Well, bring him as soon 
as you like.” “But I can’t,” 
rejoined the countryman, 
wiping away a tear; “‘he 
died a fi hi « 
sty %, didn't yon say so at 
once ?"” exclaimed the pho- 
tographer. “You have a 
picture of him, of course ?” 
‘If I bad, what should I 
want of another?” answer- 
ed the pete? bays “ Here 
is a description of him,” 
drawing a paper from h 


SNP IM 

When does a man over- 
come the inactivity of an 
inanimate object ?—When 
he makes an umbrella 
stand, 


een eee 

Tue Sruuwx.—An unin- 
formed Irishman hearing 
the Sphinx coneee, * in 
company, whispered to a 
companion, EVho is 
Sphinx?” “A monster 
man.” “Oh,” said our Hi- 
bernian, in order not to 
seem unacquainted with 
the family, ‘‘a Munster 
man! I thonght he was 
from Connaught.” 


——_——. 
We met with an odd mis- 
print in a country news- 
paper the other day. It 
stated that a young ay at 
an amateur concert had 
won a well-deserved encore 
by the exquisite taste with 
which she sang the well- 
worn old song, “An An- 
's Whisker.” Thisis near- 
ly as good as the famous 
paragraph which, by the substitution of a ‘c” for an 
*h,” made a railway train ran over a cow, and “cut 
it into calves.” We read once, too, in an account of 
an assault case, that the medical witness, on examin- 
ing the complainant's head, found an incised wound 
there which was “two inches long and some feet 
deep.” “Some feet” was a misprint for ‘‘somewhat,” 
very badly written. The reporter was a Scotchman 
and, having missed the exact depth of the wound had 
cautiously indulged in a vague generality. Dean 
Stanley stated at a public meeting a few months ago, 
that a correspondent once wrote to him to ask what 
he meant by a passage in one of his works containin 
the words “the horns of the burning beast.” On ref- 
erence, he found that this was the humorous way in 
which a printer had chosen to reproduce ‘the thorn 
of the burning bush.” 


“LIN A Se Ra 
An Innuman Act—Pulling down ‘the blind.” 





New Mousio.—An ugly old bachelor suggests that 
— should be published under the head of “New 
usic." 





This epitaph is found in a Western church-yard: 
“* Here lies the Mother of Children five; 
Two are dead and three are alive, 
The two that are dead preferring rather 
To die with the Mother than live with the Father.” 


Heavy, this, on the father. 
Coty Wernrr—Mutton. 


DestrasLe Resiprnor.—A few days ago a suite of 
rooms was advertised at a sea-side resort as having 
among its attractions “‘A splendid view over a fine 
garden adorned with numerous sculptures.” On a 
plication at the address given it was found that the 
garden adorned with sculptures was the cemetery. 

—_—_—_—_————_—_—O—_————— 


TO THOSE IN WANT OF A PET, 


An excellent opportunity is offered by the sale of a 
menagerie. Thousands wish to possess a wild and 
even dangerous animal, particularly those residing 
in the suburbs, where burglars abound. Boffin has, 
to our knowledge, made overtures for the purchase 
of a panther, which he proposes to keep in a kennel 
in the back-garden to look after the cats. He objects 
to pet vultures, he says, as their propensities might 
prove detrimental to the heads of families. Spooney 
people are informed that for twenty-five dollars they 
can procure a bright gazelle, to glad them with its 
dark brown eye; and that such animals are warrant- 
ed, on coming to know them ¢he spooney people) 
well, not to go and pine or 
die. Should they prove 


Mr. Borrtn (fiercely). “ And 









“AYE, MARRY IS IT!” 


1. must remember, Miss, that it is a very solemn thing to be Married.” 
Miss Borrin (veflectively). “Well, I should think it’s a much more solemn thing not to be Married, Pa.” 





Otp Lapy. “ What a beautiful little Darling, to be sure! Is it a Girl, Nurse?” 
Aristocratic Nursg. “No, Mum. 


Otp Lapy. “Then it is a little Boy, the Dear?” 


Nurse. “No, Mum.” 


Op Lapy (astonished). ‘What on earth is it, then?” 
Nurse. “A Young Gentleman, Mum.” 





uilty of pining, the money 
oil Se returned. Boa con- 
strictors are cheap and or- 
namental; also useful to 
those possessing an incon- 
veniently large family. 
Any lady or gentleman pos- 
sessed of three sets, twins, 
will find a boa constrictor 
really economical in the 
end—in fact, at both ends, 
Any lion, moose, or ram- 
pant zebra found strolling 
about the public streets 
after purchase, without a 
muzzle, will immediately 
be avoided by the police. 
Bears and seals are good 
things for ladies to buy, for 
when you get tired of them 
you can cut them up for 
winter jackets. People 
having expectations from 
maiden aunts are advised 
to invest in an ant-eater, 

—_——->——- 





HOW TO ACT IN THE 
EVENT OF A BUR- 


. 


1. Lie very still, and 
draw the bed-clothes over 
your head. 

2. Sit up and listen. 

. Pinch your wife, and 
tell her she ought to de 
ashamed of herself. 

4. Tell her to go down 
stairs and see what’s the 


matter. 

5. Call out for the serv- 
ant to order the robbers 
off the premises. 

6. If the burglars still 
persist in their nefarious 
occupation, go on the laud- 
ing, and ask them if they 
know what they're about 

7. If. they don’t desist 
now, make your wife tell 
them that in your opinion 
they are wicked men, and 
that you have a great mind 
to be very angry. 

8. Say you are very dan- 
gerous when you are once 
roused. 

9. Beg them to leave 
quietly, and so obviate the 
necessity of a disturbance 
in the house. 

10. Ask them if. the: 
wouldn't like some col 
meat and pickles, and a 
glass of beer and a pipe. 

11. Let them have what 
they like, do what oer 
like, and give them @ 
lar each besides. When 
they've gone, pen out 
your pistols and send for a 
policeman. 

12. Go to bed again, and 
say that the only reason 
why you didn’t go down 
stairs at first, punch: all 
their heads, shoot them, 
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and take them acta 
was that you didn’t want 
to disturb the neighbors. 
pia By * ath 
Crve..—A man was dy- 
ing. He had a friend—an 
author. The friend came 
tohim. To comfort him? 
No! to read a manuscript. He produced a packet, 
and drew his chair to the bedside of the dying man. 
“Only a few chapters,” he said, insinuatingly. “But, 
my dear friend,” urged the faint voice of the depart- 
ing one, “I've only an hour to live." What was the 
reply ? “Yes, yes, I know all that, but this will only 


yon twenty minutes.” 


Sie oe 
Experience or Traver.—A rather fast youth was 
relating the experience of his voyage across the ocean 
to a sympathiz ng friend. Said he, ‘I tell you what, 
old fellow, there’s one good thing about it, though. 
You can get as tight as you please every day, and 
every body thinks you're only sea-sick.” 
—reeaneeeetipenaniitene 


A poor Irish cripple sat be; at a bridge, urgin 
his appeal to the charity of pesseugers with the pine 4 
and versatile eloquence of his fag’ & A gentleman 
and lady—young, gay, handsome, with that peculiar 
look of gratified.and complacent consciousness which 
indicates the first few weeks of married life—crossed 
the ‘bridge. . They —— not the petition of the 

‘ar; 8O, Pa as they passed him, he exclaimed, 
**May the b pening of the Lord, which brings love, 
and joy, and wealth, and a fine family, follow you all 
the days of your life’—a pause; the couple passed 
heedlessly on, and the beggar, with a fine touch of 
caustic humor, added, “and never overtake you.” 
ati RE: esti atl 


Graruto NAME ror a Horsr.—A professor of Alma 
Mater, having eo a horse to go a journey, 
wished to give his Bucephalus a classical name, and 
applied to a friend to help him with an appellation. 
“Call him Graphy,” said his friend. ‘Graphy!” ex- 
claimed the professor: “do you think I am going to 
write upon his back?” ‘Pshaw!” replied the colle- 
gian, “‘the name is perfectly applicable. First, you 
purchase the horse—that is bi-o-graphy; second, you 
mount him—that's the top-o-graphy; lastly, you make 
your journey, and that’s the geo-graphy.” 

er SABES HR tia 


QUESTIONABLE SaTisFAoTION.—A lodger looked very 
discontentedly at a beef-steak, and the landlady hav- 
ing observed him, said, ‘‘Don't the steak suit you?” 
** Yes," said the lodger, ‘it’s good enough what there 
is of it; and there’s enough of it, such as it is.” 





a Awrut Derormity, roor Tarnc—Three-handed 





Suaxine Hanps.—At a duel the parties discharged 
their pistols without effect, whereupon one of the sec- 
onds interfered, and proposed that the combatants 
should. shake hands. To this the other second ob- 
jected as unnecessary ; “for,” said he, “their hands 


half hour.” 
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Tae Heicur or Saris- 
FaoTion—Handling a den- 
tist’s tweezers when the 
tooth is out. 


———_———— 
RINGS IN DEMAND. 


What ring do the ladies 
most desire?—The wed- 


ding Ting. 
hat ring is most pleas- 
ing to every body ?—The 
ring for dinner. 

hat ring is most _— 
able ?—The whis! fe. 

What ring is best in time 
of trouble ?—The ring of 
the true metal. 

What persons wish they 
had been out of the ring? 
—The “‘lame ducks” of the 
late “corn as.” 

What ring is the most 
powerful ?—The gold ring. 


have been shaking this 
yi 

















What ring do children 
most enjoy ? — “ Ring 
around a =. 

What ring is most fash- 
ionable ?—The ring in the 


ear. 

What ring should be sa- 
cred to us all?—The ring 
of the church bells. 

What ring startles every 
os ?—The ring of the fire 


ells, 
What ring is most detest- 
~ ?—Trying to “wring 


“Tux Ligut OF OTHER 

Days"—Wax-candles. 
sie aieadininconnen 

Eaon to ms_ Post.—A 
good story is told with re- 
yard to a “daft” man and 
a somnolent congregation. 
Whenever any of his hear- 
ers began to “nod,” the 
minister observed that 
“daft Jamie” aroused them 
somewhat sharply by 
shooting pease at them. 
Catching the eye of the de- 
linquent at last, he shook 
his finger at him reprov- 
ingly; but “Jamie” re- 
sponded, not a whit abash- 
ed, “ Just gang on wi’ your 
sermon, minister, and I‘il 
keep the beggars wankin’.” 
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An imaginative Ivish- 
man gave utterance to this 
lamentation: ‘I returned 
to the halls of my fathers 
by night, and found them 
in ruins! Icried out aloud, 
‘My fathers, where are 











x they?’ And echo respond- 
A Fanry Lixensss—Not First Monster tv Human Form. “I mean to have a run over to Paris next Week.” ed, ‘Is that you, Patrick 
(as arule) a Family Picture. Seconp MonsTeR 1n Human Form. “Are you going for Pleasure, or d’ye take your Wife with you?” M‘Cartby?"” 








